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The Annual Meeting of this Associatiou was held on Friday, 
Nov. 3d, 1876. in the Society of Arte Hall, 117 George Street, 
Edinburgh, when tliere was a very influential attendance of 
Members. Sir Edward Colebrooke, M.P., thePresident, occupied 
the Chair. He was supported by the Vice-Presidents, the Earl of 
, Elgin and Mr. Camphell Swinton ; and those present included 
Principal Sir Alexander Grant, Edinbui^h University ; Prin- 
cipal TuUoch and Principal Shairp, St. Andrews; Principal 
Douglas, Glasgow; Right Hon. W. P. Adam of Blairadam, M.P.; 
Mr. Ramsay of Kildalton, M.P. ; Mr. C. Daliymple, M.P. ; Sir 
John Don Wauchope, Sir James Gardiner Baird, Professors 
Laurie, Hodgson, Kelland, Mackay, Balfour, Blackie, Eggeling, 
Edinbui^h University ; Professor Black, Aberdeen University ; 
Professors Lewis Campbell and Meiklcjohn, St. Andrews 
University; Professor Lindsay, Glasgow University; Dr. Potts, 
Eector of Fettes College ; Dr. Donaldson and Mr, Macdonald, 
Eoyal High School ; Dr. J. Muir ; Eev. Dr. Stevenson ; Dr. J. 
Bryce ; Mr. A. C. Sellar, and Mr. Charles Scott, Advocates ; 
Rev. F, L. Robertson, Glasgow ; Mr. T. G. Murray, Mr. David 
Smith, Mr. Hutchison, High School, Glasgow ; Mr. Weisse, Mr. 
C. S. Parker, Mr. C. R. Scott, Edinburgh Academy ; ex- Bailie P. 
Miller, Mr. Donald Crawford. Apologies for absence and ex- 
pressing great interest in the objects of the Association were 
intimated from Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, MP., Professor Ramsay, Glasgow ; Mr. Hamilton, 
Dalzell ; Sir G. Graham Montgomery, M.P. ; the Marquis of 
Huntly ; Right Hon. Lyon Playfair. M.P. ; Mr. M'Lagan. M.P. ; 
M. R Grant Duff, M.P. ; Sir J. F. Clark ; Eight Hon. Sir 
James Fergusson, Mr. Cochran Patrick, J. A. Campbell of 
Stracathro, etc. etc. 




2 Association for Proinotifig 

The President then delivered the following address : — 

The aims of this Associntion liave been very fully set forth 
in the memo rand urn which was prepared by the Executive 
Committee and circulated in the spring. The exUtiog defi- 
ciencies in the Secondary Education of Scotland have been 
pointed out in the Reports of successive Royal Commissions 
and of the Board of Education for Scotland, in fre([uent appeals 
to the public in the form of speeches or pamphlets, and by 
the periodical press. If further evidence be required that 
the question we have taken in hand is ripe for action. I would 
tefer to the rapid growth of the Association. With very little 
personal or pressing solicitation the appeal which was made 
by a small gathering of gentlemen in Edinburgh, early in the 
present year, in favour of such a movement, has been readily 
responded to, and the Association now formed comprises some 
of the most active and influential friends of education in Scot- 
land. Other educational associations already existing are also 
doing good work, but they are chiefly professional institutions, 
whose main object is to watch over the interests of their mem- 
bers, who cannot ho expected to speak with the same authority 
as a mixed body like our own. It is, moreover, our aim to deal 
with one special branch of our educational system which we 
think has been too much neglected, and the results which fol- 
lowed the efforts of a similar institution founded for the reform 
and improvement of our Uaiversittes, encourages us to take this 
line of action. 

On this the first general meeting of the members, it seemed 
to your Executive Committee that it would be proper to follow 
the example of other associations for the advancement of know- 
ledge or for the promotion of measures of practical utility, and 
invite a free expression of opinion on some of the questions 
embraced in our programme, and these are special reasons for 
taking this course now. 

In our memorandum we admit the existence of difference of 
opinion on some important questions, such as — Where are the 
funds for the improvement of the system to come from ? What 
is the Tcind of Education it is most important to promote ? And 
even with regard to that on which we are agreed, namely, the wants 
of the country, and the necessity of doing something to meet 
them, there are rival proposals seeking the same end. In the 
view of some our first duty is to look to the development of our 
old parochial system ; according to others our main reliance 
must be on new and higher seminaries, or on the improvement 
of the higher class schools now existing. In these and other 
questions there is room for discussion, and I entertain a sanguine 
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hope that it will aid in maturing public opinion wherever there 
is doubt, and advance our cause. 

In these remarks let it not be for a moment supposed that it 
is iny desire or that of the promoters of this movement that 
we should waste our efforts in mere discussion. If we are 
to effect anything it must be by action. Our report shows 
that we lost no time in pressing for some action on the part 
of the Government on the question of Endowments, At 
the first meeting of Members we proposed to make an effort 
in favour of bursaries in aid of Secondary Kducation, — a 
class of Endowmeota that have been hitherto mucli neglected ; 
and if there is appearance of hesitation as to our next step, 
it arises from the nature of the question we have taken in 
hand. I have said that the appeal we made has been responded 
to in a manner that exceeded my expectation, but in some 
quarters we have experienced distrust. I have been asked 
whether this was a reUgious movement. I have been told that 
in the views of some of the supporters there is some deep 
design, and that design is unfavourable to the culture of higher 
education in Elementary Schools, Here crops up that rivalry 
which I have already referred to. But the most serious ground 
of distrust which I liave encountered has arisen from the alarm 
that aU our effoi-ts may end in some demand on the public 
purse, or on the pockets of the ratepayers. Questions even 
have been raised as to the justice of employing public funds in 
providing education for those who, it is said, can afford to pay 
tor it themselves. The fears on this score are not unreasonable, 
whether we regard the large sums already paid out of the 
Exchequer ia aid of our national system, — a demand which has 
increased, is now increasing, and is now of formidable dimen- 
sions ; or whether we take account of the heavy rate which is 
now entailed upon many localities. It is scarcely necessary, 
however, to point out that the principle of taxing the property 
of the country for Secondary Education is not new. The 
parochial system of Scotland has afforded means for something 
more t!ian the mere elements, and has in many cases supplied 
a training which has fitted the humblest bom for the higher 
walks of Ufe. It has only partially fulfilled its mission, or the 
demand for its reform would not have been so urgent. 

ParUament has recorded its opinion that in the new changes 
this characteristic of the Scottish System should be maintained, 
and under the provisions of the Code, issued by the Department 
which presides over the Education of the country, encourage- 
ment is offered to higher teaching than the mere elements in 
every public school in the country, while the study of physical 
science is specially encouraged through another channel. The 
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manE^ing bodies are ia the meantime left unfettered in the 
selectioa of the highest qualihed teacbera their meaaa can 
afford. 

It cannot then be contended that these are questions foreign 
to Parliamentary action. The question arises, Are these objects 
carried out according to the intention of Parliament ; and if not, 
does- the fault rest with the provisions of the Code, or with the 
managing bodies ; and can any further steps be taken in this 
direction, or are we to look to private benefactions only ? 

The successive Reports of the Board of Education for Soot- 
land show that they have been alive to the injunctions of the 
Legislature, that due care be taken for the maintenance of a 
high standard in our public achools, and certain modifica- 
tions have been introduced into the Code with a view to this, 
But complaints have been revived as to the working of the 
system, and it has been pressed on the Government that its 
tendency is to check higher culture, that the teaching of the 
lower branches is much more remunerative, that the teacher 
whose salary depends on the Government Grant has every 
motive to present a uniform dull line of mediocrities, in which, 
to borrow the langus^e employed at a meeting early in the 
present year, " the clever are largely sacrificed to the dull, the 
attentive to the careless, the regular and punctual attonder to 
the irregular scholar." 

I have been somewhat incredulous as to these statements, for 
I consider that the inducements now offered by the Code for 
higher teaching are not illibei-al, and I am not inclined to shift 
the whole responsibility on such matters from the local autho- 
rity to the Exchequer. If there is a sufficient demand in a 
locality for something above the elements, it may be to some 
extent met by a higher salary and higher fees. A suggestion 
to that effect was indeed made by the Board of Education in 
their Second Report. Further experience of the working of 
the system has, however, ted them to give countenance to tha 
complaint of the teachers in a passage which I do not think has 
met with the attention it deserves. While drawing attention 
to the fact that out of 4329 Public Elementary Schools, as many 
as 989 remain unaffected by the inducement held out by the 
Code, and teach none of the specific or higher subjects, they 
proceed to state, as the result of the evidence afforded to them, 
that in the great majority of cases the neglect is not owing to 
deficiency on the part of the teacher, nor to a want of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the School Board, but to a very shrewd 
calculation on the part of the teacher (the School Board con- 
curring with himj that it would pay better to stick to ordinary 
work under the Standards inst^ of trying for grants under 
Article 21. 
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Theae are importaut statemente, and, if well founded, there 
Can be little doubt that an equal balance i£ not kept between 
the two classes of euhjeets, and that the premiums on elemen- 
tary teaching tend by a slow process to banish the higher 
teaching from all public schools except where they receive 
special local encouragement. I quite admit that the provisions 
of the Code, so far as they prevent the negJect of the many for the 
benefit of the few, have been attended with the best effect, and 
no one would wish to revert to a state of things when the duU 
and backward were sacrificed to promisiug and paying scholars. 
It must be obvious, however, that so small a premium as 4s. 
per scholar on each of the special subjects which is offered by 
the 2lBt Article throws the principal burden on the ratepayer, 
except in cases where the scholars who requii-e this instruction 
form a self-supporting class, and that the provisions of the 67th 
section of the Education Act are practically nugatory. 

It may be observed in passing that the special encourage- 
ment ofi'ered by the Science and Art Department is of a higher 
order. The paymentB to the teacher for scientific instruction 
in the artisan classes exceeds 13s. per scholar, and in individual 
cases run much higher ; the payments for drawing rise to a still 
higher amount. But these inducements tell to a very limited 
extent on the public schools of the country. 

The suggestions which are made by the Board of Education 
to redress the inequality which is complained of deser\-e con- 
sideration. By differentiating payments there would be a more 
equitable remuneration for work done. This proceeds on the 
assumption that something more than the present payment 
should be made for the teaching of subjects which require so 
much labour as languages and mathematics. We must be 
careful, however, not to interfere with the natiural demand for 
specific kinds of instruction, and to mete out payments for 
results is a problem of greater difficulty when it is applied to 
the higher teaching, What is wanted is a fair recognition of 
the value of such teaching by aid in support of local salaries 
and school fees, with sufficient evidence from inspection that 
tiie teacher is qualified for his work, and that his teaching is of 
a high order. These aims are now attained in some counties 
in the north under the operation of the Dick Bequest, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that similar benefits may be 
extended in proportion as local efforts ai* stimulated by action 
on the part of the State. 

In these few remarks, which I offer with some diffidence, I 
desire to prejudge nothing. Adkuc sub Judice reg est. The queft- 
tion of revising the Code or of supplementing it in this direction 
has been brought prominently before the public, and it forms 
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QUO of the topics offered for the consideration of this Association 
in the Memorandum issued by the Gonunittee on its fovmatioo. 

I cannot, however, pass from this question without adding one 
further remark. Nothing is to be more deprecated than to regard 
elementary teaching as the rival of that which aims higher. 
Were the teaching of the elements what it ought to be, and 
■what I trust it may become, there should be no need of higher 
instruction except what is professiou&L By good elementary 
teaching I mean such a command over our language as may 
enable a young person to read with facility and interest works of 
standard literature, together with ready penmanship and a know- 
ledge of arithmetic suited to everyday life. Making every allow- 
ance for the difficulties under which the teacher now labours 
owing to the early age at which his pupils are ofteu removed 
from school, and the breaks in their traiuing from the demand 
for their labour, I contend that taking the five years that are 
available, from seven to twelve, this should enable children of 
average capacity to arrive at the above standard. But to render 
this probable and general, the standard of the teacher's (qualifi- 
cations must bo raised, or rather brought up to the high stan- 
dard which exists in some parts of Scotland ; and further, the 
teacher's work must be seconded by culture at home. The 
elements which the young person acquires must be not bare 
tools, but something which may be exercised and encouraged 
in his home life. This last result, it must be admitted, cannot 
be looked for in a single generation. 

Some approach to this is even now to be arrived at in pro- 
portion as the effort of Parliament to seciire higher teaching is 
supported by the action of the School Boards, and teachers of a 
high qualification are secured, A high standard of excellence 
in the master is the best security that the elementary teaching 
will be efficient, and in this sense then these objects are not 
rivals but go hand in hand. 

I am aware that these high results are not attainable in 
thinly inhabited districts, nor in poor districts, where the 
taxable rental is low compared with the population. Again, 
in our large towns and in populous districts, schools naturally 
class themselves in grades according to the age of pupils and 
the quality of instruction. Higher class schools are wanting 
to complete the system, and it has been frequently pointed out 
how poorly those which are now existing are endowed. To 
bring our educational system to the highest state of efficiency 
our principal reliance must undoubtedly be on private bene- 
factions. 

But have these higher schools no claim on public funds ? 
There is an apparent inconsistency in our legislation, when 
the higher teaching is dealt with, that at once arrests the 
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attention. Tlie law seeks to elevate the teaching in public 
elementary schools by granta from the Exchequer and by rates. 
Higher standards are assigned, which the teacher ia encouraged 
to lead up to, hut all this on the condition that the school 
must be of the first or elementary grade. If it is a higher 
class school, it is excluded from the liberality of Parliament. 
Recollect that the teaching is the same whether it ia conveyed 
in one class of school or the other, but it is fostered in the one 
and neglected in the other. Nay, if a school is raised by the 
action of the School Board above its former level, and erected 
according to the provisions of the Education Act into a higher 
class school, it is on the condition of forfeiting the advantages 
it at present enjoys. 

This is an anomaly which surely ought to be redressed. 
Burghs have long been under certain obligations for the main- 
tenance of the fabric of schools when the instruction has been 
beyond the elements. I do not say these obligations should be 
increased, but I contend that the disability should be removed, 
and that tliose who represent the ratepayer shoiJd not be 
debarred from giving aid in improving the salaries and positioD 
of this clasa of teachers, and any assistance which is given by 
the State to the teaching of standards above the elements in 
one class of schools should be extended to all that have not 
some special resources in the way of endowments. Legislation 
in this spirit would be a simple act of justice to a veiy numer- 
ous portion of the populntion, whom I may describe as the 
lower middle class, who have a hard struggle to maintain the 
position of their families, and are now heavily rated for the 
public schools of the countty, and who have a claim to receive 
a 'proportionate share in funds raised by taxation. 

I am well aware that this is a resource on which we 
cannot count largely at present. Taxation for higher class 
schools may be viewed with jealousy, especially in our large 
towns, and the times are unfavourable for new local burdens, 
especially for education, when so much has been done of late, 
There are difficulties also with regard to the rateable area. 
This should correspond with the demand for special inatnic- 
tion, and it would be unjust to rate a small town or district 
for a school whose benefit extends over a county. For these 
reasons. Government aid to higher class schools in support of 
local efforts, though in itself just and reasonable, cannot be 
expected to operate very largely, and our main reliance fop 
such an extension as the countiy requires must be on private 
rather than public funds. 

But even these resources must fail while the question of the 
revision of endowments remains unsettled. Public and private 
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liction r(>inain in a great lueaaure paralysed so long as uncer- 
tainty exists as to the degree in which the numerous educa- 
tional endowments scattered through the country are available 
for promoting the higher education. Tlie country is fully aJire 
to the importance of a judicious revision of these institutions. 
One of the first acts of this Association was to address the 
Government on the subject, and we received the strongest 
assurance that they were equally of opinion that the question 
must be dealt with without delay. For my own part, I look 
forward with sanguine hope to the result of such revision. The 
principle for which we contend has frequently received the 
sanction of Parliament. It has been applied to the Universi- 
ties, both in England and in Scotland, to the great Public Schools 
of England, and is now being applied to the wealthy educa- 
tional endowments of England. Differences of opinion there 
must be in dealing with special cases, in deciding upon the 
claims of cliarity or of intellectual merit, and as to the tone and 
quality of the education which should receive a preference, in 
fact as to the extent to which old endowments may be applied 
to new uses better suited to the wants of the day. 

I do not undervalue the resistance which may be offered by 
local jealousy or by vested claims, but they will give way before 
the force of public opinion if the Government will only take the 
initiative. The work of revision has been to some extent carried 
out under the Education Act of 1873 with regard to endow- 
ments of a limited amount. Greater measures have received 
the sanction of Parliament, such as those which dealt with the 
funds of the Merchants' Company in Edinburgh and Hutche- 
Bon's Hospital in Glasgow, and the ti-uateea of other institutions 
are anxiously waiting for powers to carry out similar measures 
of improvement. With these indications of the direction of 
public opinion we should look confidently to the result of such 
revision, and feel sure that the claims of secondary educatiou 
will be fully considered. 

But it is said we may discourage future endowments. This 
would iudeed be a deplorable result of our endeavours, for 
to private benefactions we must look as our main and ulti- 
mate source of supply. We have returned to an age of gold, 
not the fabled age of simplicity in the infancy of the world, 
but of hard material wealth poured forth with an abundance 
never known before. Happy shall we be if these resources 
are made available to the highest intellectual and moral 
ends, and to the development of that purity of life which 
poets dreamed of, but which never yet existed in large com- 
munities, some approach to which b always within our power. 
A ready response ia now yielded to charitable and educational 
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claims. Vanity and folly have too often a place in the condi- 
tions of endowments made with these viewa, and if the effect of 
future legislation be to discourage endowments connected with 
particular names, and those names to be spelt in a particular 
manner, to put a statutory limit on claims of kin, to check the 
pauperising tendency of lavish and careless benefactions, and 
to enable funds which have grown beyond the scope and aim 
of the original founders, or those which have been superseded 
by modem legislation, or are inapplicable to the altered circum- 
stances of the country to be applied to new and pressing 
demands, I say that legislation in such a spirit, so far from 
discouraging endowment, would promote tdl that is worth 
having by the security it would afford, that funds so left would 
never be allowed to run to waste or tend to miscbiet 

In these few remarks I have confined myself to some of the 
questions on which tlie action of Parliament may be required, 
and which in some form or other are already before the public. 
They are precisely those on which we may be expected to offer 
some definite proposals, and which I recommend to the careful 
consideration of the Association. 

Other que.'itions there are deeply affecting the interest of 
higher education on which some of your members will be able 
to speak with an authority to which I cannot pretend, and 
I readily yield my place to the more practical business of this 
meeting, and have only in conclusion to return my thanks for 
the indulgence and support I have uniformly received from my 
colleagues, and withoiit which I could not have ventured on 
occupying the position which by your favour I have occupied 
during the past year. 

The Honorary Secretaiy, Professoi; Laurie, then read the 
following Report by the Executive Committee: — 

" Your Committee have to submit the following Report of the 
proceedings of the Association since its formation. 

The Association took its rise in a meeting called by private 
circular, held in Edinburgh on the 20th January of this year, 
to consider the propriety of forming an Association for the 
promotion of Secondary Education in Scotland. The meeting 
was attended by a considerable number of gentlemen, and an 
Association was formed, and an Interim General Committee, 
Chairman, and Honorary Secretary were appointed, with in- 
structions to take such steps as seemed to them best for the 
promotion of the objects of the Association. 

By meana of correspondence and otherwise the Association 
received a considerable addition to its Members during the 
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lad, if he chooees to exert himself, shall be able to attain it. I 
may perhaps venture to mention a case which came under my 
notice the other day. It was that of a school in a quiet little 
town in our district. I do not know whether the education 
nven in it is good or bad, and I can find no notice of it in the 
Eeport of that Commission over which you, sir, presided, and 
which is of so much service to all interested in this question. 
But I am informed that this school can claim the student who 
stands first in the Prize List at St. Andrews University ; and 
further, that no unimportant part of his education was there 
gained by an eminent divine of this city, who now wields, if I 
may so speak, the most powerful pen in Scotland. 

I only mention this in order to remark that if such results 
can be shown in this quJet, old-fashioned town, what might we 
not expect in those centres of jjopulation where commerce and 
trade have, as they ever do, quickened the faculties of men, and 
whither the means of communication which railways afford 
enable large areas to be drained ? 

I hope, therefore, that the Government will bring forwaid a 
Bcheme that will devote some portion of the large funds that 
exist in Scotland to tlie establishment of such schools. And I 
cannot help thinking that something might be done to encourage 
local efforts, I think that there are many cases in which, it 
may be only by improving existing institutions, much good 
might be done. And if this could be brought about under tlie 
auspices of this Association, there would, in my opinion, be this 
great advantage, that the Secondary Schools of Scotland would 
have in it a common centre to look up to until the time that 
the Government took the matter into their own hands. 

Mr. Kamsay of Kildalton, M.r.— T have much pleasure in 
rising to second the motion which has just been submitted to the 
meeting by the Noble Lord. In doing this I would express the 
hope that some of the obstacles which School Boards have to 
encounter when they seek to promote higher education in the 
various districts of the country may soon be removed by the Legis- 
lature. An object of the Association is to encourage the forma- 
tion of higher class schools, but the primary and most important 
object we have in view is to promote secondary education, and 
this, in my opinion, cannot be accomplished effectually by esta- 
blishing Mgher class schools, however excellent, only in our large 
towns or other populous districts. An effort should be made to 
secure that there shall be at least one school in every parish in 
which efficient instruction in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics may 
be obtained by any scholar who desirea such instruction, so that 
scholars may continue to pass direct from the parish school 
fitted to enter the University, as so many of our professional 
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received from the Home Secretaiy on the subject of Endow- 
ments was most satisfactory. It will be the duty of your Com- 
mittee to watch the progress of tliis question, and, if necessary, 
to make any further appeal to the Government on the subject, 

Among the remedies for the existing deficiencies in the 
Secondary Education in Scotland, which are suggested in our 
Memorandum, there are some which may call for the action of 
Parliament. The question of the amendment of the existing 
Code in the interests of the higher Education is one of them, 
and we consider that it requires the early attention of the 
Association. 

The proposal to form a Fund for Bursaries in connection with 
Secondary Schools is one to which the Committee would call the 
special attention of the Association, and in aid of which they 
are desirous to obtain subscriptions. 

The munher of Members and Associates is H9, of whom 
five are Life Members. A considerable number of suliscrip- 
tions remain unpaid. When these come in, a statement of 
income and expenditure will be printed', and issued along with 
this Keport." 

The Eabl of Elgin, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said : — 

After the very full statement of the history of the Association 
contained in the speech of the President, and the Report which 
has just been read, it will not be necessary for me to trouble 
you at any length. 

He would, I think, have been a sanguine man who, when we 
met here six months ago to organise our Association, could have 
expected any great tilings from us before this time. But we 
have at least prepared the way for next year by bringing the 
subject under the notice of the Government, supported by such 
a deputation as could hardly fail to convince them of its 
urgency. It is seldom, I believe, that men representing such a 
variety of views and interests meet together to advocate a single 
measure. The answer we received was, the President tells us, 
in his opinion, favourable; being official, of course it was 
ambiguous, and may mean anything or nothing ; but that, I 
think, ought only to stimidate us to show the Government that 
this is a subject which must be dealt with without delay, and 
I trust that the meeting to-day may exert an influence in the 
same direction. Before sitting down, perhaps you will allow 
me to say a word aa to what I conceive the future of the 
Association must be. I do not suppose there can be any doubt 
aa to its object. It is to bring Secondary Education within the 
reach of every member of the community, bo that the poorest 
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Mr. C. S, Parker, late M.P. for Perthshire, in aeconding the 
resolution, remarked, that the names of those present, or con- 
nected with the Association, would show how many of the best 
men in Scotland were anxious to prouiote Educational reforms 
without reference to political party. He hoped their infiuenoe 
would be used to make sure that the Report of the Endowed 
Schools Commission should be dealt with in Parliament next 
year. For so long as a question of this kind was pending, it 
really stopped the way of all reforms. — (Hear, hear.) Whether 
they looked for grants in aid from the Treasury, or even, as some 
sanguine persons hoped, from local rates, or whether they relied 
rather on voluntary effort, in either case it was necessary first 
to know what was going to be done with the old endowments. 

In pressing this upon the Government they would encounter 
one objection, the old familiar difficulty of inducing the House 
of Commons to give time for any legislation, however ui^ent, 
affecting only Scotland. But not to count too much on recent 
profeaaions of penitence and reform in this respect, the difficulty 
might be got over by following the precedent of the English 
Endowed Schools Bill. The English bill was referred to a 
Select Committee up-atairs, where all differences of opinion 
were fought out, and so adjusted, that when the bill came down 
again to the House it passed almost without remark. For Scot- 
land, opinion being less divided, a similar course could hai-dly 
fail to insure success. Once persuade the Government to bring 
in their bill and refer it to a Select Committee early in the 
Session, and by this time next year they would have an Execu- 
tive Commission, or other competent authority, conferring prac- 
tically with trustees as to the best use to be made of these 
endowments. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

PrdjcipaL Shaikp then read the following paper on the 
" Absence of the Social and Religious Elements from the 
Secondary Schools of Scotland : "^ 

It is a marked characteristic of all the higher education in 
Scotland that it addresses itself exclusively to the intellect, 
aims at reaching the man solely through his intellect, tries to 
train his mental powers only, and is content with this. 

But to those who remember that definition of the aim of 
education, — " To educate a man is to educe or draw forth all 
of good that is potentially in him," this that we propose to 
ourselves in Scotland must appear but a meagre and inadequate 
achievement 

When we think of the very composite nature of man, the 
manyelements that are in him — thathe is not all iutellectmerely, 
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but that he lias besides this a physical side, an emotioual, a 
Bocial, a moral, aud a spiritual side — to train the understanding 
only, and leave those many other elenienta untouched, will 
haraly appear worthy of the name of Education. It is mental 
instruction, and notliing more. It will be said, of course, that 
the day-school of Scotland is supplemented by the home in- 
fluence and parental trauiing, which go hand in hand with it, and 
that to form any adequate conception of our system the school 
and the home must be taken together. 

1 . I am fully aware of this, and would not wish U> make bglit 
of the influence of a good home on tlie life and character of 
those who have been blest with it. Eatlier, I would say, that, 
compared with the influence of a wise and good home, schools 
and colleges can do little. But fully granting this, it is during 
the first twelve years of a boy's life that the home influence 
does most of its work. It gives the bias to the soul's tendencies, 
it lays in the ground-colours, forms the first elemental habits, 
aud after that age it is well that the home outfit should be 
transplanted elsewhere, and braced in another atmosphere, 

3. May it not be said that the mere day-achool belongs to a 
simpler, more primitive stage of society, than that which Scot- 
land has now reached ! The modern strain and hurry of life, 
the pressure of business, the manifold cares and engagements of 
parents, make most homes very diSerent places from what 
homes used to be when our school system was first planned. 

3, I have spoken hitherto of good and wise homes. Unfor- 
tunately aU homes are not such. In many homes which are 
respectable enough the moral atmosphere is, to say the least 
of it, commonplace and mediocre, Instances enough there are 
where the first time that a boy has heard any stmin of higher 
mood, anything that touched bis nobler self, was when he had 
left his home and met at school some teacher, or some com- 
panion of finer mould. 

But to test the result let us look at facts. I shrink from 
bringing any railing accusation against my country. But if the 
truth be spoken, it must be said that our system, both at school 
and college, trains the intellect out of all proportion to the 
manners, the feelings, the character. 

How often haa one heard it mentioned with regret by per- 
sons who loved Scotland, and respected the worth of her sous, 
that our home-bred youths, wliile they have able parta, well 
furnished with various knowledge, trained to reason and argue 
on any subject, were yet so deficient in manners, so wanting in 
social tact aud pleasantness, that intercourse with them became, 
instead of a pleasure, a difficulty, a burden, and that their 
ability and worth tost at least half its power for good by reason 
of the rough and unrefined case in which they were contained ? 
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Eveo the moat devoted Scot can hardly deny the truth of tJiis 
allegation. Our light, such as it is, has no natural tendency to 
produce sweetness. Too often one is reminded in our schools 
and eoUegea of the Gaelic proverb, " Not good is learning with- 
out courtesy." 

On the whole, I think it ia true that our schools as well as 
colleges do too little to refine the manners, to sweeten the dis- 
positions, to elevate and ennoble the aims, to create and expand 
public spirit and self-forgetting views of life, and in general to 
counterwork that strong individualising and self-centred char- 
acter, which is one of the least admirable inborn peculiarities 
cf Scotsmen. 

Some may not admit this view of the case at aU. Uthera 
who may admit its truth may probably object. You ask too 
much in asking that we should cultivate the whole man, through 
and through. Intellectual training is a definite end which we 
can appreciate. It prescribed methods which we know and 
can apply. We can make a boy a classical scholar, or a mathe- 
matician, or a chemist. But to cultivate the whole man is no 
definite end, but something altogether vague and undet^rminate 
— a mere ideal which may be admired, but cannot be attained. 

To this I would reply, not by abstract ai^unients, but by 
pointing to realised results, to historical facts. The best of 
England's great Public Schools have not only aimed at the end 
I speak of, but have reached it. This ia a fact which no one, 
who knows them well, will gainsay. I think I hear it siud. 
What, do you i-eally propose to set up imitations of Eton and 
HaiTow all Scotland over ? No. I know England and Soot- 
land, their characteristics, antecedents, and possibilities, too well 
for that Besides, no good comes from mere imitations, from 
institutions transplanted bodily from one country to another. 

But this I do say, that the English Public Schools, and the 
work they have done for England, prove that, to aim at leaven- 
ing the whole nature of boys, while they are receiving the rudi- 
nient-s of mental training, is no chimera, hut au end that can be 
actually realised. And if the end is attainable, it ia surely 
desirable. 

What is it that gives these Public Schools such a hold on the 
whole mind of England ? what is it that has caused the Public 
School system, within the memory of the present generation, to 
have been expanded from some five or six ancient foundations 
— Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and so forth — into a very net- 
work of new Pubhc Schools stretched over the whole land ? 

What but the proof forced on the attention of all obsei-viug 
men, that the products of the great Public Schools were, taken 
as a whole, specimens of manhood superior to those turned out 
by any other known aystem. 
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The Public School syetem of which I speak is the old heredi- 
tary syatein of England as it was tpmodelled and revivified by 
the genius of Arnold. From him came the impetus which has 
within recent years so vastly multiplied Public Schools through- 
out England. And on tlia pattern which he set, all the recent 
foundations, Clifton, Marlborough, Halybury, and many more, 
liave been modelled. 

These old foundations and the new have moulded, and are 
moulding the national life of England, not only in the upper 
ranks, but far down into the middle classes, as no other influ- 
ence has done. They are incorporated with the historic growth 
of England ; they are. as it were, great reservoirs which con- 
centrate into themselves whatever is best and noblest in the 
experience and recollections of the past, and spread over the 
surface, and percolate far down into the strata of society, the 
net result 

" of BIX hoDilred ycara' 
Traditions of civilit;." 
To them more than to any other institutions we owe what- 
ever is best in the manhood of EngHshroen, whatever is purest 
and most bracing in the social and political life of the country. 
To take one point : Look at the public spirit that actuates 
Englishmen, how manly it is, how upright, how fair-minded, 
how generous ! Where was tliis first nourished and given 
shape to? The boys learn it in the great Public Schools 
before they bring it into the army, the navy, the bar, and the 
Senate House. 

The product of tlie best English Public Schools is best seen 
in the upper forms of the School, among those who have under- 
gone several years of the school discipline, a body of boys from 
sixteen to nineteen years, of fair attainments and tine character, 
honourable, upright, pure, of good manners, and high-toned 
morality, fitted to become good citizens and public-spirited men 
— such as cannot be suriiassed, if they can be etjualled, in any 
otlier seats of Education that I know of. 

What is the power that creates this result ? 

Into all the machinery by which these Public Schools are 
worked, I cannot now enter. That may be found in the life of 
Dr. Arnold, Suffice it here to say. that the secret of tiie whole 
— the living pulse of the machine — lies in the personal influ- 
ence, the habitual friendly and confidential contact of the 
masters ^^ith the boys. 

The central influence of the whole system lies, of course, in 
the character of the Head-master, from whom there goe^ forth 
an influence that reaches the whole School,— Masters and boys 
alike. But then each of the Assistant-Mastors becomes in turn 
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a subordinate centre of iiiflneiico, not only to the form which 
he teaches, but still more to the boys who board in his house, 
to whom be is tutor, guardian, and in general, I may say, an 
elder friend and counsellor. To be this supposes that these 
masters are not only good scholars, but more than this, men of 
such high character and gentlemanly manners as the boys will 
respect, not only when they are boys, but will not outgrow that 
respect when they are men and have seen the world. The 
relations between the pupils and their masters and tutors are, 
from the first, founded not on suspicion and jealous aurveyauce, 
but on a thorough sense of honour. The boys, from the first, 
leani to respect and to trust tlieir master, as one who in all 
things deals honourably with them, who is their real friend, and 
wishes their highest good. The masters trust the boys ; take 
their word for everything, and never question it, till a boy has 
been found to be unworthy of such trust. Hence there grows 
up between the master and the great majority of the boys mutual 
trustfulness and confidence in all their dealings which, in many 
cases, ripens into lasting and affectionate friendship. 

This open, houourable, friendly intercourse between master 
and boys — first between the Head-master and the upper boys, 
tlien between the Assistant- Masters and their pupils and boardei-s 
— this I take to be the secret spring which forms the character 
of the best Public School boys. 

Add to this the opportunities of intimacy and warm friend- 
ship between the boys themselves, and all this intercourse en- 
compassed by an environment which lias nothing sordid or 
petty in it, but which is pervaded by an atmosphere of fine 
traditions and ennobling associations, and you have, I think, 
the powers which mould character and cultivate not the intel- 
lect only but the whole man. 

Those who have seen the working and the results of such 
educating processes in England cannot but long to see some 
auch influences brought to bear on the youth of Scotland — 
cannot be content to see schools, however efficient, set up 
which shall be mere grinding macliiues for teaching classics 
and mathematics to our boys of the middle classes, while they 
ignore all those other social, moral, personal influences which 
really reach the heart and make the man. 

But when I speak of the purity and high morality engendered 
in the best products of EugUsh Public Schools, some will per- 
haps recall the record left by the poet Cowper and other such 
tender spirits of what they experienced in Public Schools of 
coarseness, cruelty, impurity, and profanity, I know well that 
these are the natural results of herding together large numbera 
of boys, if you have nothing to bring to bear on then] but the 
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force of mere wnrlcUy inotivea. In that case Public Schools 
will turn out polished men of the world, with all the vines 
which worldly men irmke so light of — at least with no better 
guidance thau the code of worldly honour. That was the con- 
dition of the great Public Schools in the time of Cowper and 
long afterwards, till about forty yeara ago " Arnold took the hill- 
fort of the Jebuaites," made it the Jerusalem of Education, and 
from it renovated the education of all England. We all know 
something of his mental calibre — his independence of mind — 
his chivalry — his love of knowledge — his unresting pursuit of 
truth. All these were in him, but were these the power that 
gave a new impnlse to education throughout England, and set 
it moving on a higher level ? No ! The principle on which he 
sought to found his school, and to breathe into it a nobler 
spirit, was the principle of Faith — simple, hearty, cMldhke 
faith and acceptance of the supernatural truths of the Christian 
religion. He had himself, as Canon Mosely has lately said, " a 
loyal attachment to the principle of faith, a firm allegiance to it 
as the genuine making of the man, raising him from a lower to 
a higher level." With this principle he strove to leaven the 
young masters whom he gathered round him, and the elder 
hoys with whom he had most contact, and through them to 
leaven and to mould the whole school. This it was that made 
him regard tlie school chapel with its sacred services and its 
pulpit as the real lever with which he moved the school. 
Hence it is that all the beat Rngbeans of Arnold's day and 
since look hack to that chapel as almost the most sacred spot 
they have known on earth. 

Besides this central focus there were of course the playing fields, 
with their athletics training to high-strang manhood — the school 
with its thorough and elevating teaching — the boarding-house 
with its careful and kindly supervision, and the domestic in- 
fluence of master on pupil. But from the chapel it was that 
there went forth that effluence of Christian wisdom which con- 
trolled and animated all the other phases of the school life. 

Nor was that a solitary work begun and ended with Arnold. 
The torch which he first lighted has been handed on down 
through a succession of noble teachers — men if of leas giant 
power, yet of like spirit — through Dr. Tait, Dr. Vaughan, the 
late Dr. Cotton, Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Temple, now Bishop of 
Exeter — not to mention the many other able and good men 
who are now perpetuating in all parts of England what Arnold 
began. 

1 desire not to exaggerate, hut I soberly believe that there is 
nothing so purifying and ennobling being brought to bear by 
any institution on the upper class, the great middle classes, and 
in a measure on the lower classes in England, as that which is 
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going on in those Public Schiwls which are still animated by 
the t'uith and the spirit of Aruuld. 

Knowing this, am I wrong in desiring with all my heart to 
see some such renovating power let in upon the Secondary 
Schools of Scotland, under such conditions as the circumstances 
of the country may render possible ? Is it to be wondered 
that we are sick at heart with the continued advocacy of 
mere secular instruction, the growing tendency all around us 
to dissever education and religion — knowing that to do so is to 
degrade both — to lower and secularise the one, and to dwarf, 
sectarianise, and embitter the other ? Even old " use and wont." 
good as an acknowledgment of the principle of the alliance 
between faith and education, would require to be transfigured 
from the humdrum thing it olien is, into something more vital, 
more penetrating, more practical, before one could much care 
for it. 

It will be said, no doubt, that all this is Anglicising — that it 
is foreign to the genius of Scotland, and Scotch habits and 
institutions. I do not care whether it is Anglicising or not ; I 
am ready to Anglicise, to Germanise, to Italianise if you like, 
80 be that I see that, by borrowing from these countries, a remedy 
may be found for the grievous defects in our own institutions. 
This I believe to be true patriotism, and not to hug ourselves 
in our own prejudices, as if Scotland was so perfect in all these 
things that it could not be improved. 

Or to'leave off reference to particular countries, look at the 
subject for a moment in this more general way. 

The education yon give, or aim at giving, in the higher 
schools, trains the powers of langu^e, the reasoning faculties — 
may be, gives some tincture of history and literature, perhaps 
also adds a little popular science. 

But the intellectual powers, thus trained, taken together, form 
only the outer shell of a man's being. Underneath them, within 
them, lies the whole body of the affections, by which man truly 
lives- The existence and direction of these make a man what ho 
really is, selfish or unselfish, noble or mean. Are you content 
that your education should leave these great determinants of 
a man's character and destiny wholly untouched, neglected ? 
You say, perhaps, that the love of home, family, and friends are 
the proper objects of these, and they lie beyond our province as 
educators. But even if this were true, which I do not grant, 
yet there are affections, and those the deepest, which " exceed 
such exercise of them, and demand an object more stable and 
permanent." Christianity has given us that one paramount 
object, has supplied that motive power, to which, when known 
and recognised, the deepest nature of boys and of men — of boys 
eveu more than of men, responds as it does to nothing else. 
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When mea feel this want deeply and press it home as the 
gieat void which, in any education worthy of the name, must 
be met, is it enough to put them off with the common talk 
about " the religious difficulty " forsooth ? If it is a difficulty, 
what are we here for hut to meet difficulties ? And il' instead 
of meeting it we give it the go-by, and tread warily for fear 
of starting the religious ditBculty, then I say that, scared by a 
phantom, you decline the noblest, most vital part of your duty 
as educators. 

Once moi-e, I repeat, let us try to educate not one part only 
of boy nature, but the whole man, body, intellect, manners, 
affections, conscience, spirit. And to do this effectually, it must 
be done in one place, at the same time, and all together, each 
part in harmony with and in dependence on the other. To divide 
and isolate is to destroy the process. This will not be done hy 
any mere " use and wont." It is not catechisms, uor even 
lessons on the Bible, that teach practical Christianity, hut close 
intercourse with, and influence of, elders who are themselves 
good samples of Christian manhood. 

It is said, perhaps, you have talked much about English 
public schools, but after all is not Scotland a more religious 
country than England ? Whether it is so or not I will not say, 
but this Twill say, that our tnuch and self-complacent talk 
about our religiousness has not improved it. 

Or it is said, you have talked much of Arnold, but have there 
not been in Scotland teachers, animated iu all their work by as 
pure and Christian motives as Arnold, but whose praises the 
world has never heard ? I do not doubt it. But I say that 
these men had their natural and legitimate influence cramped 
and marred by the defects of our methods and system, by the 
mere day-school teaching, by the separation and mutual isola- 
tion of school and church. 

The one thing in which I maintain that England is right is 
in the end it has proposed to itself — in the view it has taken 
of education— that it is the business of the school to educate 
not a section of the boy, but the whole of him. 

It is this paramount end that I wish to urge on this Associa- 
tion as the one thing needful. If you will only recc^ise and 
aim at it steadily, you will do your country an inestimable 
service, and merit her permanent gratitude. If you decline it, 
and content yourselves with lower aims, you may as well 
spare yourselves the trouble of moving at all. 

The recognition of the end — that henceforth we try in our 
schools to educate the whole man — ia the one thing I plead for 
to-day. 

If the end is once conceded and hct before us, I do not doubt 
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that the proper means and methods, whether they are tLose of 
England or not, will in due time be found. 

But if we wish anything effectual to be done, do not let us 
look mainly to State aid, but far more to the force of improved 
public opinion and private liberality. 

Pkofkssor Lewis Campbell then followed with a paper on 
" Methods of Claaaical Teaching : " — 

It has often been made an objection to Classical Educatioii, 
he aaid,— and Classical Teachers have not always been ready 
with an anawer to the reproof, — that it takes half a lifetime 
to make a scholar, and he is not worth much practically when 
he is made. Tins objection has certainly some weight, if 
directed against a system which was long in vogue, and ia not 
yet wholly obsolete, at least in England. A boy had no sooner 
left the nursery than he must be prepared for the Preparatory 
School ; but if he were to shine at the Preparatory School, 
he must give most of his time — almost before learning his own 
language — to Latin Grammar. Why 1 Oh ! because the 
Preparatory School is to prepare him for the Public School, 
and he will have no chance of getting on there unless, 
before going, he has been wdl grounded in Latin and Greek. 
Why is this ? Oh I it ia because the Publitr School is 
to p]-epare him for the University ; and if he is to shine at the 
University, which is of course expected of him, he must be a 
good scholar before going there, that is to say, a good scholar 
for his years. Thus the mind is held in one groove for the 
fourth part of a lifetime. It can hardly be said that I am 
exaggerating, when at this very day poor little boys of twelve 
are made to spend hours in doing " Latin Verses," because this 
gives them their only chance of winning a Winchester Scholar- 
ship, and so putting their foot upon the ladder. 

It ia manifest that in the nineteenth century, neither the teach- 
ing of Classics nor of any other subject can maintain its ground 
under such conditions. No cultivator will keep up gardens 
of Adonis, if they must flourish at the expense of the vineyard. 
It speaks volumes for the intrinsic worth and richness of 
Classical studies, that they have produced any fruits at all 
when thus pursued. But what if this supposed necessity of 
Buperfine culture is, after all, but the excuse of poverty ? , . . 

The first rule I would lay down, with a view to the improve- 
ment of Classical teaching is, that no one should learn either 
Greek or Latin before the eleventh year. This would give in 
ordinary cases about four years after learning to read — more 
than a twentieth part of life, far more than this if only the 
improvable years are counted — in which to learn many things 
suitable to that early age. From five t« ten children still ask 
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^iiestioDfl, and, if not too much pestered with lessoua, can 
awniire a taate fov reading to themselves. The memory is then 
more docile than at any other age, the imagination often won- 
derfully vivid. That is the time, therefore, for storing up 
simple facts about the univevae and the world we live in, for 
learning by heart the finest things (which are also the simplest) 
in English poetry, for impressing great events and personages 
of history on the imngination. There should also be time to 
make a considerable beginning either in Frfinch or German, to 
master the simple rules of arithmetic, the elements of music, 
and even of drawing. The hindrances to this are to be sought 
much less in the limited capacity of the children than in 
two obstacles which it is more possible to remove — the pressure 
of the schools from above, of which I have already spoken, and 
the want of competent teachers of the simplest subjects. The 
removal of the first hiudiauce rests with the schools themselves. 
The great schools hold in fact the key of the position. Let 
them require,as the condition of en trance, not a certain . ommand 
ofLatin, but a fair proficiency in English, arithmetic, guography, 
French, and history, adding nmsical notation, and elementary 
astronomy, if you will, and the teachers would be forthcoming. 
They are, indeed, already far less deficient tlian they were two 
generations since ; and a great hope for further improvenjeut in 
the same direction lies in the present movement for the higher 
education of our women. There is nothing in the subjects I 
have named which a properly educated mother should not be 
compet-ent to teach her children, and, if competent, she should 
be able to interest them as no one else can. But if the mother 
be too difBdeut or too busy for this, there should be no di£B- 
cnlty nowadays in obtaining adecjuate help, if it were thought 
worth while to give adequate encouragement. 

Having disposed of four of the years available for education, 
let us take the next five. I am speaking roughly ; for 1 assume 
that the system at present obtaining in some schools in Scot- 
land, by which the cleverest boy is made to drag out bis time 
aide by side with the veriest dunce, cannot long continue. 
Speaking roughly, then, I say, that in the five years between 
eleven and sixteen, most boys should have had time to become 
latin and Greek scholars, and also to have made a good begin- 
ning in mathematics, and in some one of tlie sciences of classi- 
fication, I believe also that by good management this may be 
made quite consistent with doing full justice to the boy's health 
and physical education. 

To a boy of eleven, prepared as I ha\e indicated, a lightly 
constructed Latin Grammar would he by no means the same 
thing as to a boy of seven. His English Gmmmar has made 
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him familiar witb the parts ol' npeech. Ilia Fifnch (jrammai' 
has introduced him to the inflexions of the verb, or. if lie has 
learned some German, ho is even prepared for the inflexiou of 
the noun. He has learned something of the conatniction of 
sentences, and the use of the caaes is not altogether strange to 
him. Hia memory has been well practised, and shoiUd still he 
in its prime. We may depend upon it, that juat as children 
are taught to read on a good method in a third part of the timu 
that was once thought necessary, so the Latin nidimeuts niiyht 
thus be mastered in less than three quarters of a year. But 
I would not wait until the rudiments are niaatered before learn- 
ing to translate. The boy is conujig from subjects that have 
interested him to a subject to which he looks forward with 
interest, because it is untried. I would be very carefid not 
to disgust him with his new acquaintance. I would therefore 
begin very early with short sentences and the use of a glossary. 
Thus an elementary vocabulary and the knowledge of simple 
constructions would be obtained by the time he had arrived at 
the defective verbs. What is to prevent him from now begin- 
ning his Ca3sar and his grammatical exercises, and, having once 
begun, what is to prevent him from ta-sting of the best Latin 
authors, and even writing fair Latin prose by the time he is 
sixteen ? And surely it will be the fault of his teachers if he 
does not acquire at each step some inkling of the grandeur and 
the grace of Latin literature, enough at least to keep his interest 
alive, and to lead him forward. 

I feel this still more keenly with regard to Greek, where 
even the alphabet may be made full of fascination for an intelli- 
gent boy. How much more, then, tlie first lesson in Homer \ 
And this ought not to be delayed too long. There is a spirit 
of purism in some quarters that would eschew the Greek Tes- 
tament for fear of spoiling a classical style. But this is as 
nothing to the pmism of the modern Atticist, that would give 
a hoy nothing but the Attic writers, untjl he can write Greek 
Iambics, or at least good Attic prose. Why, I have even heard 
of a book of Herodotus having been turned into Attic Greek, 
so aa to combine the freshness of morning with the clearness 
of noon — for fear, perhaps, a boy should write rnv X'"P^^ '" 
B school exercise 1 It is true that the beginner in Homer should 
have the help of a pretty full vocabulary, but the archaic 
simplicity of the language is in many respects rather a 
help than a hindrance to the young student. Tliere are no 
tangled sentences ; the sense is generally contained within the 
lino ; the ideas and images are at once striking and familiar ; 
when learned they can never be forgotten, and the spirit of the 
composition, with aU its whohjsome manliness, is easily com- 
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prelietisilile. Those who. in place of this, would fill a boy's 
head with Goethe, or Scliiller, noble as they are, or with Kaclne 
and Voltaire, or even the dark magnificence of Dante, can hardly 
know what they would be about. I would begin Greek, then, 
soon after the age of twelve. The Grammar and simple sen- 
tences would suffice (with the other studies) for the first year. 
At thirteen the boy would begin his Xenophon, and he should 
have read a book of the Odyssey before he is fourteen. Between 
fourteen and sixteen he might have read sis books of Homer, 
two of Herodotus, three Greek plays, and either half a book of 
Thucydides, or an oration of Demosthenes. Much less than 
this would be well worth doing, if he never read any more 
Greek at all. And with progressive exercises, which must of 
course accompany any sound course of reading in any language, 
he would thus be amply provided for his Classical course, if he 
should follow Classics, at the University. 

Here I would introduce two general remarks. 1. The pupil's 
interest should as much as possible be concentrated on the 
book he is reading— the language and meaning of his author. 
Matters of historical, antiquarian, and philological research 
should only be introduced by the way, and so as to minister to 
the central interest Tlie results of comparative philology 
should be used merely to simplify grammar. The teacher 
should have philosophy enough to understand that wliat 
happens to be the burning question of the hour amongst ad- 
vanced students is not necessarily the most fit pabulum for 
youthful minds; that, on the contrary, it may happen to be 
very unsuitable and even mischievous. Young intellects should 
l« made to keep the roadway, and only for tlie sake of an occa- 
sional stimulus should have glimpses of the by-way of study. 

The other general observation which I would make is this : 
There is no other way of assimilating language so good, espe- 
cially for young people, as learning by heart. Every lesson — 
at least every lesson that is more than ordinarily interesting — 
should be committed to memory, and a time found for hearing 
at least some part of it. 

I am quite aware that, rightly or wrongly, many pupils long 
before sixteen will have been drafted from the care of the 
Classical master, for the purpose of a " oommercial " education, 
whether by this is meant the preparation for the professional 
pursuit of commerce, or an education which, according to the 
now famous definition of Mr. Smith of Halifax, is certain to 
bring a return of five per cent But for this very reason, the 
earlier stages of Classical teaching must be made as interesting 
and as living as possible. Let not the Classical teacher be 
dispirited, as if he were laying a foundation, on which it may 
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be that uo corresponding superstructure will ever be built ; 
but let him so lay every stone that it may be a lasting support 
for whatever is to be the future building. With the aids now 
at our disposal, this ought not to seem a chimerical sugges- 
tion. It may be even an inspiring thought, that the boyish 
enthusiasm, awaVentd by the tirat book of Homer, or of Virgil 
or Horace, that is read at school, may hereafter blend with 
other early recollections to refresh the spirit of the laborious 
colonist, or of the explorer of the Arctic or the Torrid Zone, or 
afford a grateful recreation amidst those severe pursuits of 
science, to which the spirit of Hellenic culture is ao near akin, 
as it did in the case of Sir John Herschel and others of not 
inferior fame. And if the Classics are taught in this spirit, 
with the conscious aim of making every step of progress not a 
preparation merely for something that may never come, but the 
earnest of a life-long possession, the preparation for the future 
of tlie professional scholar will also be far more complete. His 
scholarship will be less of a deposit and more of a living organ- 
ism, seeing that even in the earliest accretions, as in the coral 
reef, there has been a genial movement and a stir of life within. 
To accomplish this requires not only that interest in the 
subject and in the act of teaching, without which no interest 
can be communicated, but also that kind of common sense 
"which has a tincture of philosophy, — above all, a feeling of 
those aspects of ancient culture which are so instructively 
typical of all that has come after them, and of that living 
intereommunion amongst all liberal studies, which Plato 
earnestly taught, and which Cicero expressed in words, which 
to many of my hearers are doubtless more familiar than, I 
regret to say, they are now-a-days to nie. But they come back 
to me sometimes with other memories of school-days at the 
Edinburgh Academy, when I learnt Greek and Algebra, and 
read Milton and Shakespeare, on the same bench with one now 
amongst the first of Natural Philosophers, and neither of us 
was taught to think that we were wasting time, — " Omnea 
enim artes, quae ad humanitatem pertinent, communitate qu4- 
dam inter se conjunguntur atque coherent." 

Principal Sir A. Grant spoke as follows on a Curriculum for 
High Sclioola. The " Higher Class Public Schools" of Scotland, 
established by Statute, were, he said, at present thirteen in 
number, and they were attended by about 3000 pupils. Of 
these 3000 pupils almost the whole number learned the sub- 
jects of English, writing, and arithmetic. But when they came 
to look at higher subjects, such as were appropriate to such 
schools, it would he found that only 1500, or one-half, leamed 
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Latin; that only 1000. or oiie-tliml, learned Frouch; tliat leas 
than 700 learned matlieniatics at all; and that about 300 
learned Greek. That showed that these schools were not pur- 
suing a course of teaching which was perhaps worthy of their 
name. Among the list of thirteen schools there were very 
great differences. It was headed by one school which was of 
the highest calibre, the others varying from mediocrity to the 
lowest stages of mediocrity. But it seemed to him it would 
1>o an interesting question to have the actual course pursued 
in these schools inquired into, what differences there were, and 
what should he the course which it was expedient should be 
pursued in those schools. It was pleaded, however, that the 
state of matters in the schools referred to was not the fault 
of the schoolmasters, but in the first place the fault of the 
Universities. The Universities, by omitting to have an entrance 
examination, deprived the schools of their natural guide and 
stimulus, and took away their pupils before the school-cai^eer 
was finished. In the second place, it was the fault of the 
parents, who, in many cases, would not allow their children to 
learn the higher subjects, but gave them a mere commercial 
education. He believed there was considerable truth in the 
remark that the universities on the one hand, and the parents 
on the other, were very much responsible for the pitesent state 
of the higher schools in Scotland. The Royal Commission 
at present inquiring into the state of the universities might, 
perhaps, have it in their minds to remedy one of these causes, 
and that was, to recommend that matriculation examinations 
should be introduced into the universities. Then the other 
cause remained to be dealt with~-the tastes and habits of the 
people. It was a question whether parents should have the 
deciding of this matter left in their hands. It was a pecu- 
liarity confined to Scotland. He believed that in England, 
Germany, and France this choice was not given to parents. It 
was a question, he thought, whether parents were adapted in 
most cases to exercise this discretion. (Applause.) In many 
cases, no doubt, it was the ' sweet will ' of the scholar which 
decides what subjects he shall or shall not learn. The fact. 
then, that emeiged was that in these schools there was, as a 
rule, no curriculum — that was to say, no fixed curriculum ; and 
he should like very much to have inquiry made what schools 
had or had not a curriculum, how far some curriculum should, 
aa a rule, be introduced, and what should be the general outline 
of such a curriculum, due regard being bad to any local pecu- 
liarities which might exist. It seemed to him this was a sub- 
ject in which this Association could do great service. There 
was also another jwculiarity of the schools of Scotland, and 
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that was the rivalry between the teachers. Now, he should 
like it inquired into how far, in these higher class schools, there 
exists a eyatem which he could not help thinking very repre- 
hensible from an edncatioiial point of view — the system, 
namely, of allowing a boy to be taken through his whole course 
liy one master, and never succeeding by any merit in rising 
higher than the most ignorant and most idle boy of his class. 
He suggested that it might be remitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association to consider the question of the course 
of study at present existing in the higher class schools in Scot- 
land, and the changes desirable to be made in them, and to 
report to a future meeting of the Association. 

Db. Potts of Fettes College said, — I came here to-day with 
the intention of being an aiuiitor tantum, and from a desii* 
to ascertain the objects of this Association, with which at present 
I am but imperfectly acquainted. Principal Shairp, however, 
in his eloquent paper on some defects of Secondary £ducEtJon 
in Scotland, has touched upon a system of education in which 1. 
from my position, necessarily take so deep an interest that I 
trust I may be allowed to make a few extemporary remarks. 
Whether the defects alluded to exist, and to what extent, 1 
would not take upon myself to say; but, supposing them to 
exist, no more fit person to bring them under your notice could 
possibly have been selected than Principal Shairp. 

We ore alt, I pi-esume, agreed as to what is the end and 
object of education. It is to make men good and loyal citizens, 
and the object of Secondary Education is, I presume, to develop 
that particular class of citizens we call gentlemen. The con- 
notation of the word gentleman needs no explanation. It is 
so expressive that it has, I believe, been adopted into seveinl 
languages. Now, a gentleman cannot be produced by a one- 
sided education — the mere cidtivation of the mind and in- 
tellectual faculties is not enough--— the physical, moral, and 
religious sides of our nature must be taken into account also. 

Now, all that is required for the mental training and the 
acquisition of knowledge can be done just as well at a day- 
school as at a boarding-school ; but day-schools, as at present 
constituted, make little provision for physical training, and 
very little for the moral 

Now, physical training is most important, not only for 
success in lU'e, for which Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us " there is 
nothing so good as a good animal." The expression may be a 
little coarse, but it contains a great truth, to which, I believe, 
universal experience can testify; but it is also equally impor- 
tant for a healthy moral tone. There may be, of course, some 
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iavoured exceptious, some choice spirits whose moral toue is so 
strong aod fine as to require do assistance ah txtra ; but for the 
majority of boys the mtria aana and a moral tone will only 
exist ID corporc aano. This is a fact which canaot be ignored, 
as all school masters are aware. It has often beea asserted that 
public schoolmasters are crazy about exercise and games ; they 
would be glad to devot« more time to study, if it could safely 
be giveu ; but they have to legislate for the majority — they 
have to combat what Dr. Arnold calls the " exceeding wicked- 
ness of even very young boys." For my own part, I entirely 
indorse a remark made to me by Professor Eutherford, " Nothing 
is so immoral as want of fresh air." What provision has the 
present day-school system for looking after the physical train- 
ing of boys ? It is optional, and those who most require it are 
precisely those who evade it. I suppose it is the duty uf the 
parents. The parents do not and cannot do it. Public board- 
ing-schools are, for a lai^e number of parents, a ijecessity if 
theii' boys are to be looked after in this matter. Many boys' 
fathers are professional men busily occupied during the day, 
many in the evening also ; all too tired after a day's exertion 
to undertake the physical, or moral, or intellectual discipline 
of their sons. 

The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, in expressing his obligations and 
those of the meeting to Principal Shairp for his interesting, in- 
structive, and refreshing address, remarked that Principal Shairp 
was the very impemoHification of that character which ought 
to distinguish every teacher in our public schools. They might 
infer from liis iuculcatiag the necessity of teachers training in 
the higher feelings and mannei-s of a gentleman, that he had 
concluded that the man who was to do that should be himself 
a perfect specimen of the thing which he wished produced, 
insomuch that they all knew that educational training in that 
department was far more effectively conducted by example than 
by precept (Applause.) He concluded by remarking, that 
they had that day in Principal Shairp'a address, and the remarks 
of his friend from the Fett«s College, a new argument for standing 
up for what had hitherto been the glory of Scottish education, 
that it should be sanctified by the presence of the Word of God 
and of prayer. 

Professor Laurie said that the defect in the Secondary Schools 
of Scotland, to which Principal Shairp had adverted, was one 
which all must admits and which all must try to remedy, He 
did not think that the idea of moral education in the sense 
which included religious and social training bad yet entered the 
thought of the masters of day secondary schools aa an object to be 
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deliberati:ly aimed at. At the same time he was very fav from 
being prepared to seek a remedy in the adoption of the English 
public school system. Our traditionary system he believed to be 
the only one suited to the circumstances of Scotland, and, with 
an organised system of instruction in day-schools under a respon- 
sible head, there was no reason why the moral and social culture 
of the school should not be effectually promoted. As for English 
public schools, which differed from day-schoola only in so far as 
the boys were boarded in houses round the school instead of resid- 
ing with their own parents, and were thus day and night under 
school-discipline, he was of opinion that while these institutions 
were necessary iu England, they were not worthy of imitation 
elsewhere except on a very partial scale and to meet certain social 
necessities. The tendency of Itoys congregated together was 
downward, and it was only by the strong personal influence of 
men like Dr. Arnold that the results referred to by Principal 
Shairp were attained. Aa a whole, he was not prepared to say 
that the moral outcome of English public boarding-schools was 
superior to the moral outcome of Scottish public day-schools, 
although the manners of the youth were in the former case 
more refined — this being owing to the fact that they belonged 
to a higlier class of society than the boys of Scottish schools. 

Professor Hodgson wished to be allowed to interpolate a 
mild but decided protest against ita being supposed that the 
meeting was unanimous in recognising the Boarding School as 
in fact the ideal of education. It seemed to him that the 
family was a divine institution, and that any separation of 
children from their parents for any large period of their lives 
must be attended in the nature of Uiings by consequences 
disastrous even in the best organised boarding-school. Not 
that he was opposed to boarding-schools, because he believed 
them to be necessary evils. He knew there were parents 
so situated that they were incapable of attending to their 
children, and therefore they did the best they could by put- 
ting them under the care of men like Dr. Potts, and in insti- 
tutions like the Fettes College. But to setup such a system as 
the highest ideal of education seemed to him absurd and mis- 
chievous. His own notion was that the best possible education 
was that wliich combines the influence of home with the influ- 
ence of the school ; and our own system, which combined these 
two things, seemed to him far nearer the ideal than the board- 
ing-school system. To put children under the entire control of 
strangers was, in his opinion, a disastrous and unrighteous thing, 
and one which they ought by all means lo avoid. 

Professor Black agreed with the view that the day-school 
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system waa the beat, and believed that thia Associatiou would 
attain the object of its existence joat in proportion as it enabled 
the whole population to have their children educated at home. 
He entirely objected to the idea that it was good for boya and 
girla to remove them at twelve years of age from their homes 
and from tlie eye of their pareota, and send them to live in 
boanliny-schoola, however well conducted theae schools might 
be. The great object they should keep ia view as an Associa- 
tion waa, not to establish and multiply schools on the type of 
the great public schools of England, which were no doubt in 
their place very valuable institutions, but to make Secondary 
Education, by whatever means seemed most available, as readily 
accessible as they could to ail classes of the community. That 
could not be done by schools of an exclusive or expensive kind. 
Nor waa he prepared to admit the often-repeated allegation that 
our schools did not cultivate the moral character and manners 
of their pupils, or that either our schools or universities were 
less successful in producing culture, after their own fashion, 
than the like institutions in England. It was often forgotten 
in discussing this question, tliat the two set^ of institutions 
had different material to deal with. Our schools and univer- 
sities took up meft to be trained at a much lower point, drew 
their students, on the average, from classes much lower in the 
social scale. While he admitted that the top, so to apeak, of 
their culture was not so high as in the case of the English 
schools and universities, it had to be borne in mind that the 
bottom was also lower. The difference between the point at 
which a student entered any institution and the point at 
which he left it, was the true measure of the culture he had 
there received. With regard to the questions mooted by Sir 
Alexander Grant, he had two remarks to make. There seemed 
to be an opinion in many quarters that it would Itenefit the 
Grammar Schools to have no elementary classes in connection 
with them ; even the framera of the late Education Act appa- 
rently held this view ; but he had yet to learn what harm there 
was in enabling all the children of a family, young and old, to 
attend the same school, and in teaching within the same walls, 
with suitable arrangements, all the subjects from the alphabet 
upwards. One of the most successful high-class schools in 
Scotland had such an organisation — he meant George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh — and it did not appear that the success of 
its pupOa at the University was iu any degree the less brilliant. 
The small list of schools which had been mentioned as oi^nised 
on a different principle had now to be reduced by at least orte, 
for in the Aberdeen Grammar School, with which he had to do 
as Chairman of the School Board of that city, an Elementary 
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Depaitmeut had just been coiiimeuced, and be had o 
change would prove to be a wise and salutary one. 
matter he wished to refer to was the establishment 9 
of a fixed curriculum. Of that he entirely approved,|| 
had in several cases recommended it when 
examiner under the Education Act, But i;-iii'^ 
in enforcing auch an improvement, and he lli 
necessary to make it more or less perniissivo. :: 
reasonable degree of liberty in choosing the mi 
children were to learu. Scotch parents were iuiji ■ 
such matters, and if school mant^ers laid down I(m 
they would succeed only in driving children to pm > 
or perhaps away from school altogether. 

With reference to Principal Grant's suggedtiou 
SON, Glasgow, would be the first to admit tho iii.i' 
curriculum in schools, but there was au exirf, . 
the way with regard to schools which were di-]" ' 
fees of the scholars. 

Professor Meiklejohn said that a curriojl 

most urgent needs of Scotch Secondary S^ 

it great mistakes were made in the educati 

but especially of boys. The parents an'i i ' 

much to the freedom of their own chnii > 

the results which naturally followod Ct 

much liberty." The two seta of p--i 

arrangement^ of a subject for each l<i 

subject were those boys who wvr' i 

young man from the country." !'. 

large mass of children. Besides, i' 

and to perpetuate our present ili 

■was in need of constant wat. Ii 

There were instances in our i^' 

two hours' writing a day, ur 

surely a most extravagant <> 
I happened was that the " f 
[ formed id-'= ^f H^- y— I-' ■ 
^ kinds i'i I ' ' 

*ud VU1-. 
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power of promoting a boy or girl from class to class, or from 
form to form, insttiacl of oompelling them to spend Uie wliolo 
year on a part of a subject which they could with ease and 
more profit maater in six months. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke expressed his satisfaction that this 
Association should be the medium through which the eloquent 
appeal which they had jitst heard should be addressed to the 
public. Though in name it waa an invitation to us to make it 
part of the work we had taken in hand, he regarded it rather 
as an appeal to all Scotland as showing how much may be 
effected by individual efforts. The example of Dr. Arnold, to 
whom Principal Shairp had justly attributed a rise in the moral 
and intellectual tone of the public schools in England, tended 
to show that the highest and most effective form of religious 
oultnre grew out of personal influence, and was independent of 
dogmatic teachers. It was in fact something which was within 
the power of every teacher in the country. He would not 
except from this the day school or elementary teacher. The 
mission of every instructor of youth, even the youngest, was a 
great one. It waa in his or her power to give a tone to the 
daily lesson, and by a proper selection of sidijects to raiao the 
mere teaching of the elemeuts above the hard dry task into 
which it too often degenerated. 

There was reason to fear that any attempt on the part of 
this Association to urge such topics ou the country and press 
for a larger infusion of religious teaching in the Secondary 
Schools would end in debates ou dogmas. For this reason he 
had never thought it desirable that the question of religious 
teaching should be included in our programme of work to do. 
But in omitting it we had not ignored it, and it was not to bo 
supposed that we were insensible to the immense importance 
of the question opened in Principal Shaii-p's paper. 

Principal Shairp, in reply, thanked the several speakers, 
both those who agreed with and those who dissented from him, 
for the friendliness of their criticism. 

If he seemed greatly to prefer the English mode of education 
to the Scottish, he did not do so without warrant. He had 
tried them both, and what he had said was the result of long 
experience and observation of both systems. 
, 1. As to the objection tliat by sending a boy from home yon 
disregard the sanctity of home and ita influences, he believed 
that the very contrary was the effect of tloing so. Most boya 
only learnt for the first time the preeiousness of home when 
they were removed from it. In the case of average boys, to 
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keep them at home from twelve to seventeen or eighteen only 
resulted in making them " loutish" and selfish, ignorant of the 
■worth and beauty of home relations, because they had never 
known any otiier. Absence was the great opener of the eyes to 
the sanctity of home. 

2. Faggii^ had been alluded to as one of the evils of the 
English public schools. It was always easy to raise popular 
prejudice by alluding to this institution. That prejudice was 
founded on entire ignorance of its working. No doubt there 
were occasional abuses of it, as in the late case of " tunding" at 
Winchester, to which allusion had been made. But such casea 
were exceedingly rare. He had watched it with a very impar- 
tial eye for ten years at Eugby, and the conclusion he came to 
was, that the power of the pnepositor, which involved fagging, 
was an immense gain to every boy in the school, especially to 
the younger and weaker boys. There were only three plana 
possible in a school where several hundreds of boys were con- 
gregated. Either give no recognised authority to any boy, and 
then the result was that the big bullies — generally overgrown, 
stupid, idle boys — became the school tyrants, and bullied the 
smaller boys in the coarsest fashion : this he had seen in the 
day-schoob of Scotland ; or, as is the usage of Roman Catholic 
schools, and some High Church schools, an usher was set over 
every ten or fifteen boys — never left them at their meals, at 
their play-hours, in their bedchamber. The result of this plan 
was not to make manly characters. The only conceivable third 
plan was that of giving power to prtepositors, after the plan 
which Arnold had remodelled at Rugby. These pnepositors had 
certain privileges accorded to them, in return for which they 
exercised control over the younger boys, took care of them, pro- 
tected them if attacked, and checked all bad practices. This 
system, under the watchful eye of the head master and assist- 
ant masters, were one mainstay of the discipline of the best 
English public schools. 

3, It had been objected that the English system wa« meant 
for the aristocracy and plutocmcy: the Scotch Secondary School 
must be open to all the people, even the poorest. 

To this the first reply was that it was a mistake so to repre- 
sent the English public-school system. In England men bad 
become so convinced of its excellence that great efforts had 
been made to carry it i» its essentials far down into the peopla 
Proof of this might be found in tlie establishment of late years 
of Lancing College, with its affiliated schools, and of many 
other institutions in which the public-school system and life 
were carried out at a fourth of the annual cost to each boy of the 
older foundations. This was said to be a democratic age. 
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Among the many evila of democracy, one of itfl good points 
waa that if there was any easeutial boon which belonged to the 
rich and great, it professed to try to extend that to all the 
people. ]f the public system waa such a boon, and he believed 
it to be so, it waa certainly a Chrintian principle, whether it 
were a democratic one or not, to try to bring it within the 
reach of the humblest and poorest. 

Keep your day-schools for those who prefer them. But try 
to have public boarding-schools for those who prefer them, and 
these he believed were now a growing number. 

Sir Alexander Grant begged to offer one word of expla^ 
nation to Professor Black. He was far from thinking that 
parents should be forced to submit their children to a uniform 
cuiTiculnm. He had not ventured to prejudge the question, and 
had only asked for inquiry with regard to it But he had 
always contf^mplated that in each school there might be two 
regular coiirses, one for boys in preparation for tlie universities, 
the other for those not intended to go on to the higher learning. 
He then moved in terms of his suggestion, and the motion 
having been seconded by Professor HoucsoN, waa unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr, A. C, Sellar then read the following paper on " Bursaries 
for Higher Class Public Schools :"— 

In one of the paragraphs of the Memorandum of the objects 
of this Association, it is stated that the Secondary Schools in 
Scotland are. with some exceptions, in an unsatisfactory state 
as regards both resources and curriculum of study, while at the 
same time there ia a growing tendency to neglect the higher 
instruction in the public primary schools themselves." These 
views are insisted on with some force in the interesting 
pamphlet on the " Defects in our Present School System," 
written by Professor Black of Aberdeen — a gentleman who, 
from his experience as one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools, and 
from the interest he has always shown in questions relating to 
Scotch Education, is well entitled to be listened to with atten- 
tion and respect. Views not dissimilar have been nrged in the 
second and third Annual Eeports of the Board of Education. 
Many gentlemen also, who are engaged in the actual work of 
teaching in the public schools, have reiterated the same com- 
plaint against the Education Act of 1872, and more especially 
against the Code, at the meetings of their Associations through- 
out the country. And if any doubt remained upon tbe subject, 
that doubt has lieen dispelled by the careful statistics which 
Professor Ramsay has brought together, and published in hia 
article on Secondary Education, in Frase/s Magazine. Before 
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such a cloud of witnessea the most incredaloaa mast yield. 
But IB yielding he might say that it is not all loss, and that if 
there is some depreciatioo in the quality of the mixed instruc- 
tion which was maintained in the old parochial schools, there 
has also been some gain in the quality, and still more in the 
quantity, of the strictly elementary instruction of the country, 
— some gain also in the strictly secondary instruction of the 
country. If there has been a decrease in the spread of I^tin 
and Greek and others of the special subjects, and if the teachers, 
trained under the new system, with a view chiefly as to what 
will pay, are not men of varied accomplishments like the old 
parochial teachers, it is much to be regretted. But we must 
bear in mind that our educational syst«m is in a state of trans- 
ition. We are bringing a new system, and a universal system, 
of thorough elementary education into operation. This new 
system is rapidly extending over districts, both in town and 
couQtr)', to which a thorough education never before extended. 
And if it should be that the instruments by which this great 
work is being accomplished are of a somewhat rougher quahty 
than the teachers of the olden time, we have this consolation, 
that they are many times more numerous, and that those which 
we have in Scotland are the very best of the kind which the 
Government manufactories turn out. 

Against the apparent loss we must put the actual gain. 
There are many tliousands of children at school already under 
the new system, who never would have been inside a school- 
room under tlic old, and boys and girls are growing up in the 
poorest families in the land, in the remnte country districts, and 
in the purlieus of the towns, furnislied with r stock of know- 
ledge which will never leave them — simple perhaps aud elemen- 
tary, but sufficient to carry them tlii-ough the simple and 
elementary transactions of life, and lenvc a margin for intel- 
lectual enjoyment besides. The opL'ratioa of the Act and Code 
has been to make a marvellous iraproveiupnt in the elementary 
education of the country. Of this there can be no doubts Hia 
Reports of the Board of £ducation and the Reports of the 
Scotch Education Department testify to this on eveiy page. 

And now as to the department of strictly Seoondar)' Edu- 
cation. Far be it from me to disparage tha secomdar' 
education of the old parochial scho<ils. No one r > ■• 

value of it more than I do. It would 1- 
country to give up such an agency ns that, i 
a better and more e.\tended system of elij 
such OS we are now obtaining. The <iuestij 
country to put before itself and solve is tJ 
tend and bring to perfection the departJ 
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education, and at the same time preserve that invaluable tra- 
dition of Scotch education, — the nurture of scholars of promise, 
■who were tlie leading boys in the old parochlaJ schools, and 
the favourite pupils of llie old parochial schoolmasters ? How 
can we encourage the new teachers to keep up the tradi* 
tion of the old teachei's, and how can we enable meiitorious 
scholars to turn their talents to the best advantage ? How can 
we keep what was best in the old system, and engraft it on the 
new ? That is the question before us, and although it may be 
difficult or almost impossible to give a complete answer, sug- 
gestions may be made leading to a solution of at least a 
portion of it, and the suggestion which 1 would hazard is the 
following ; — SimUia simiiibus eurantur : if pajinent by results 
in the department of elementary education has brought about 
a loss of power in the department of secondaiy education, 
payment by results in the latter department might prove a not 
inappropriate remedy. If good elementary schools are degrad- 
ing the higher education by confining themselves to their proper 
work, plant good secondary schools throughout the country, and 
encourage those which are already planted, and enable them to 
confine themselves to their proper work, — plant and encourage 
these schools, and provide for them funds sufBcient to enable 
scholars of promise in the elementary schools to complete their 
education at the secondary schools, and prepare themselves for 
the Universities, — sufiicient also, if you can, to provide grants 
to those teachers of the elementaiy schools who are successful 
in producing successful scholars. 

In making a si^gestion of this kind, there are several things 
to be kept in view, and not the least important, though, at 
the same time, the most obvious (so obvious that 1 am almost 
ashamed to allude to it), is this, that we live in a difi'erent age 
from that in which the old parochial schools flourished, and 
in respect to locomotion and facilities of communication under 
different conditions. Half a century ago — I may almost say, 
twenty-five years ago — it took nearly as many days to go from 
Inverness to Edinburgh, oe it now takes hours, and Glasgow 
was scarcely accessible from the Western Highlands. It was 
a serious business for a man of humble means to send his son 
perhaps from one parish to another — say from Dalbeattie to 
Dumfries, or from Maybole to Ayr, He was thankful to give 
him what education be could get in the school of his own 
parish. All that is changed. The great distances are bridged 
over. A lad is not called upon to walk from Coll to Aberdeen, 
" two hundi'ed miles and back again every year for the sake 
of learning," like the farmer's son who won Dr. Johnson's 
sdniiration one hundred years ago. At the present day, such 
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a lad does not feel that he is going into exile if he leaves 
hia father's croft and the familiar road to tlie pariah school, 
when he goes south for the winter months to study for 
the University at a Secondary School The local trains, 
both in the south and in the north of Scotland, are used 
every day by schoolboys going to and returning from the aca- 
demies or other secondary schools in the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of their country homes. But all this locomotion costs 
money, and those only who can afford to spend something each 
year out of the household store are able, in present circum- 
stances, to take advantage of the change of conditions under 
which we live. Now, I want to increase the number of those 
who are willing to go farther afield than the boundaries of 
their parish for their higher education ; and how is this to be 
accomplished ? There may be several ways, but the one to 
which I wish to confine our consideration to-day is that which 
seems to me the most obvious and the most pi'actical, and per- 
haps I may say the most Scotch — the establishment of a 
system of substantial competitive bursaries tenable for two 
or three years at one of the recognised secondary schools. A 
resolution almost identical with this proposal has already 
received the approbation of the Executive Committee of this 
Association with reference to their own Bursary scheme. The 
proposal therefore is familiar to and accepted by them. I 
may however be allowed to expand a little the ideas contAinetl 
in the proposal, as there are some here who were not present 
when the discussion on the Bursary scheme of the Association 
took place. 

There are three special points to be considered: — 
(1.) The value of the bursaries ; (2.) The class from which the 
competitors are to be selected ; (3.) The schools at which the 
bursaries are to be held. With regard to the first point, the 
value of the bursaries, I should dismiss any notion of establish- 
ing petty bursaries of £5 or £10 a piece. I'rizea of that amount 
do little good, They do not materially help the successfnl 
competitor, who ought, by means of the bursary, to maintain 
himsell'. They do not excite a spirit of friendly rivalry in 
teachers and scholai-s, and in the whole district of the competi- 
tion. They are apt to degenerate into something not much 
better than doles, and to be appreciated as but little higher than 
that mischievous i-elic of the days of universal patronj^e and 
dependence — presentation bursaries. The value of competitive 
bursaries is not limited to the enjoyment of them by those who 
gain them. For each substantial prize the best scholars in the 
district are tempted to compete. Only one scholar, it is true, 
can gain the bursai-y in any one year, but all his fellow-candi- 
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dates, be they five, or ten, or twenty, will have trained for the 
competition, and acquired the habit of grasping their work and 
bringing it to a point, and the faculty of reproducing their 
knowledge accorately, and all the other useful and available 
qualities of mind which the process of training for a competi- 
tion gives. 

What annual snm then will be sufficient to constitute a siib- 
Btantial prize which will invite competitiou, and enable the suc- 
cessful competitor to maintain himself, or very nearly maintain 
himself, during the echool-year ? University students, as we 
are all aware, subsist, during the University session, on veiy 
small means ; and we have the fact that the Normal School 
authorities consider that a student at the Normal Schools can 
keep himself upon a scholarship of the value of from £20 to 
£24 per annum. The University session is short, and the 
scholars at the Normal Schools have certain privileges which 
the bursars would not have. For these reasons perhaps the 
bursaries should be higher than the scholarships. But, on the 
other hand, the bursars are boys, and they would probably be 
boarded with iriends or relatives during the school-year in the 
town in which the secondary school is situated, and therefore 
would not iflcur so large an expenditure as men at College or at 
the Normal Schools, A sum, therefore, of £25 per annum 
would, in my opinion, meet all requirements. 

(2.) As to the class from which the competitors ought to be 
selected, there is room, I know, for variety of opinion. Many 
will say, Make no restrictions ; throw the bursaries open to aU 
comers, and let the children of the rich and poor alike compete 
for them. Others will say. Reserve the bursaries for the children 
of men of humble means ; do not suffer any one to compete 
whose circumstances are snch that he could be reasonably ex- 
pected to maintain himself without a bursary. A third section 
would restrict the bursaries to certain definite localities, or to a 
fixed and specified number of elementary schools. Personally, 
I incline to the first view. I should like to say, the wider the 
competition the better for all concerned — let the best man win. 
But I think a fair compromise may be made. We do not wish 
the bursaries to be enjoyed by the children of comparatively 
rich men as so much extra pocket-money. We wish them to 
be enjoyed by the meritorious children of comparatively or ab- 
solutely poor men who, without the assistance supplied by them, 
could not carry on their education away from home. But we 
cannot inquire into the circumstances of the competitors, nor 
call for an income-tax return from their parents. We must 
take some general test which is obvious to every one, and the 
most obvions and general test is the place of early education. 
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The comparatively rich have followed the fashion of the 
wealthy. They are actuated by the feeling of caste, and they 
either educate their children by means of tutors and gover- 
nesses in their own houses, or they send them to some private 
academy, or other educational institution. They rarely send them 
to the ordinary public school. By confining the competition 
therefore to those who have been in regular attendance at an ordi- 
nary public school you eliminate without any difl&culty a large 
class of those whom you do not wish to hold the bursaries. I 
should therefore take attendance at the public schools as the 
qualification for competition. It is as fair a test of the circum- 
stances of the scholars as can be obtained, and a selection on 
this principle has the merit of simplicity. I should therefore 
adopt it, and should propose that the competition be open to 
any one below a fixed age who has been educated in any public 
school in Scotland, not being (in the words of the Act) a 
" Higher Class Public School" 

My proposal on the third head is that the bursaries 
should be allotted to and held at those secondary schools 
only which conform to the Education Act and become 
" Higher Class Public Schools." The Legislature, by Act of 
Parliament, has established a number of public schools in 
Scotland. It has endowed a vast proportion of these schools 
with rich endowments paid out of imperial taxation, and 
it has empowered the localities in which these schools are 
established to supplement those rich imperial endowments by 
local rates, which, during the past year, amounted to nearly 
£300,000. It has, moreover, ci'eated a monopoly in the teach- 
ing of these schools in favour of a class of teachers trained in 
Government Training Colleges, and enjoying the not unimpor- 
tant privileges and advantages which such training gives. But 
the Legislature has done more than this. It has considered it 
expedient to establish a certain number of special secondary 
schools, in populous centres, to mark them off by distinct pro- 
visions from the other public schools, and to assign them sepa- 
rate duties, the performance of which must necessarily mulct 
them of a considerable proportion of their means of subsistence. 
But in establishing this class of special secondary schools, the 
Legislature has omitted to endow them with imperial endow- 
ments, and has strictly forbidden the localities in which they 
are established to levy local rates for their support, and it has 
done nothing for the benefit of their teachers. It has, in short, 
raised up this important and necessaiy class of schools, which 
have no endowments or emoluments of their own, and it has 
thrown them upon the country, and upon the wealthy historical 
endowments of the country, for their subsistence. Whether 
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the Legislature acted wisely or not in this matter is not the 
"qaestioti. The facts being aa they are stated, it ia the duty of 
the country to give these schools a fair trial, and to encouraga 
them as far as the country has the power to do so. And it is 
with a view to aid the country in the discharge of this duty 
that I would recommend the allotment of bursaries to. these 
special secoudary schools in preference to any of the well 
endowed and wealthy public schools which are fostered and 
cherished by Parliament. And another reason in favour of 
confining these bursaries to this class of public schools may be 
mentioned. It is this, that in determining that the special 
secondary schools shall have the bursaries no room is left for 
arbitrary choice, and no opportunity given for reflections or 
insinuations of partiality to any special locality, or to any par- 
ticular scliool. The selection is made on principle, and can be 
defended on principle, and that principle has been recognised 
and acted on by Parliament. 

And uow let us consider how such a scheme of bursaries as I 
have indicated would work. There were originally eleven 
higher class public schools situated in the following centres of 
population — Aberdeen, Ajt, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Glas- 
gow, Haddington, Montrose, Paisley, Perth, and Stirling, Pro- 
vision is made in the Act for the formation of more than this 
number, and iu three important towns, namely, Arbroath, 
Irvine, and Leith, advantage has been taken of these provisions, 
and higher class public schools have been formed. There are 
now therefore fourteen of these special secondary or higher 
cla.ss public schools, conforming, so far as the circumstances of 
each locality in which these schools are situated permit, to the 
requirements of the Act. If in less than three years these 
special secondary schools have increased by more than one- 
third in the face of the pecuniary disadvantages under which 
they labour, it is fair to infer that they are well thought of in 
the country, and that the Legislature acted not unwisely in 
establishing them. It also seems to indicate that the localities 
in wliich they have been established have seen the want of 
them, and have trusted to the generosity and good sense of the 
country to get them placed upon a proper footing. If this be 
BO, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that the fourteen will 
soon increase still further, — to twenty, or, before many years are 
over, perhaps to thirty. Let us take them at twenty. What I 
should like to see would be the establishment of four annual 
bursaries of £26 each, or five annual bursaries of £20 each, to be 
held in each of these twenty schools for a period of three years, 
by scholars who have been in regular attendance at any public 
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school in St'otland. not being a higher class public school, for 
two years immediately preceding the competition, And I 
fnrther think that no one should compote after he is fifteen 
years of age. A lad of fifteen, if he has any seholarlike abilltie.'t, 
ought to he at a secondaty school with other lada of his o\ni 
age, and no longer at an elementary school with children. If 
he has no scholarlike abilities he ought to have left school 
and be at work. By the establishment of a bursary scheme on 
these principles, and on aome such scale as this, each secondary 
school would become a centre roimd which the elementary 
schools of the district would come to group themselves, just as 
the schools in Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray group themselves, 
for the purposes of the bursary competition, round the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. The elementary schools of Ayrshire and the 
south-west of Scotland would look to the secondary schools of 
Ayr and Irvine. Dumfriesshire and the south-eastern counties 
■would regard Dumfries and Haddington (improved) as their 
centre. The central counties would send their scbolars to 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Stirling; the northern counties to 
Elgin, Banff, and Aberdeen ; and Glasgow would absorb the 
scholars of the west. The four Universities might interest 
themselves in the scheme, and, each in its own locality, super- 
intend the examinations. These, however, are details which 
need not detain us here. "What we have especially to look to 
is the fact, that if this scheme were successfiilly carried out, an 
annual supply of upwards of a hundred scholars of the old 
parochial school type, or even of a higher type than that, would 
be drafted from the elementary to the secondary schools, and 
from the secondary schools to the Universities, and would con- 
stitute a perennial stream of the best talent of Scotland filtered 
through the national educational institutions of the country; 
and in addition to the hundred scholars who gained the bur- 
saries, another five hundred scholars, i.e. five for each bursary, 
or five-and-twenty from each district grouped round a secondary 
school, would be created by the competition. Some of these 
would gain the bursaries another year, and others, leas success- 
ful, would hardly be losers, inasmuch as they would carry 
with them into life the qualities of mind — clearness, precision, 
independence, and, if I may use the word, availableness of 
knowledge — which grow out of the training for competitive exa- 
minations. At the end of three years, when the complement is 
made up, there would be three hundred bursars at the secondary 
schools, and twelve to fifteen hundred competitors— a fraction, 
perhaps, out of the five or six hundred thousand scholars in the 
public elementary schools in the country, but a fraction that 
would make a sensible difference in the number and quality of 
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the students in the Arts Faculties of the four Universities, 
and ill tlie higher education and general cultivation of the 
eountiy. 

This scheme looks simple enough on paper, but, in order to 
cany it out, large funds would be required— funds, it is do use 
disguising the fact — funds to the amount of £6000 a year if the 
buTsanes are to be £30; £7500 a year if they are to be £25. 
Six thousand or seven thousand five hundred pounds a year 
is a large sum, — very many times larger than we can ever 
hope to see collected by any voluntary agency for such a 
purpose. But it is a very small proportion of the magnificent 
endowments which exist for educational purposes in the 
country. There is, I believe, embedded in that almost inex- 
haustible mine of wealth, the educational eudowmenla of Scot^ 
land, a sum of £1850 a year which is available strictly for 
bursary purposes. If that sum could be drawn out of the 
general vortex, and applied to the establishment of bursaries, it 
would form a nucleus of the amount required, For the balance 
there are the county associations which exist in almost every 
district in Scotland, and there is private liberality. If the 
former would amalgamate their funds for the purposes of their 
respective districts, and the latter be stimulated by the pride of 
locality — a most honourable sentiment, — I shoiUd not despair 
of seeing something approaching to the necessary sum realised. 
And if, having regard to the efforts of the locality, the trustees 
of the various educational endowments would contribute in 
proportion to their wealth, and the general purposes of the 
endowment under their charge, there would be but little diffi- 
culty in bringing up the bursary fund to the full £7500 per 
annum. 

The obligations and responsibilities towards secondary edu- 
cation of the trustees of the rich historical endowments of 
Scotland have been frequently discussed. The questions which 
they raise are wide and grave. It is not my intention to allude 
to those questions further here. That which is before us as a 
voluntary association is a much smaller one. Agencies of the 
nature of this association are valuable, inasmuch as they keep 
hold of public questions, which, owiug to the fuss and hurry of 
life and the kaleidoscopic changes in matters of daily interest, 
would be in danger of slipping out of sight. By means of such 
meetings as tbi8,*the attention of those who are interested in 
the subject that interests us is arrested for a time, and their 
thoughts are directed from more absorbing events abroad into 
the channel of our wants at borne. We keep the question of 
Secondary Education alive. We gatlierup the fioating opinions 
on the subject, and bring them to a focus. And when we have 
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remain till they hare completed their ooune aarlor the instrnctioD of qtialitiod 
teachen ia the public achoola, wonld ubviate this difficulty, Examinntiona 
in higher aubjecta might be instituted, in which the select scholars of groups 
of Bchoals might compete for bursaries ; ooil the masters might be stiniiilnted 
to emulation, and rewarded for their extra work, by receiving a certain sura 
for each pupil who attained a given standard of excellence." 

The opinions which I have endeavoured to express in the 
foregoing pages coincide in all essential particulars with those 
of the Board. I hope they may not he at variance with those 
of the Association. If a good bursary scheme on the basis here 
indicated were fairly set on foot, it would develop into an 
agency of no small importance in regard to the higher education 
of Scotland. Such an agency would meet many of tlie ohjco- 
tiona which have been raised against the levelling influence of 
the Code, and check the dangers of a debased standard of edu- 
cation, which are predicted by many who look perhaps too 
gloomily into the future. By means of it that class of lads who 
in Scotland are eager to push their fortunes would be enabled 
to do so, and that class of schools which is so much required 
in Scotland would be encouraged- The tendency of such an 
agency would be, not only to " prevent the standard of education 
which now exists in the public schools from being lowered," 
but also to raise the standard higher than it ever reached, even 
in the best days of the old parochial schools. 

The Rev. F. L. Eobehtson, Glasgow, then gave an interesting 
(■ketch of the steps which had been taken for the extension of 
the Hutchesou Foundation. He mentioned that the original 
endowment, amounting only to £3000 in 1630-41, had now 
grown to XH.OOO a year, and showed how they had now con- 
nected a secondary school with their primary schools by the 
establishment of bursaries, and also in the same way the Uni- 
versity with the secondary schools. 

Professor Laurie then read the following paper " On the 
present Supply of Secondary Instruction in Scotland, and the 
Needs of the Country ;" — 

If Scotland is to contribute to the service of the country 
as large a number of educated youths iu the future as 
she ha3 done in the past, she must continue to rely, I am 
persuaded, mainly on the rural Public Schools. It is the 
duty of those therefore who control the education of Scot- 
land to take measures by giving facilities for the training of 
a high class of public school masteiB, by improvements in the 
Code, aad by the judicious application of parochial endow- 
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ments, in terras of the 46th section of the Scottish Education 
Act of 1872, to encourage the higher instruction in every part 
of the country. While I hold this to be the iirst article of 
educational orthodoxy in Scotland, I am fully seuaible of the 
need that exists for the higher development of the Secondary or 
High-school system, if indeed we can yet be said to possess 
anything which can be called a system. Wherever the number 
and character of the population admit of it, we ought to have 
secondary or High schools competent to prepare pupils for auy 
reasonable entrance-examination which the Universities may 
institute, and in certain cases to carry them even further than 
this. In important centres we should have High schools of 
the Jirst rtwiA ; in less important, High schools of the seamd 
rank; and in others, we must, for the present generation at 
least, content ourselves with High schools ol' the third rank. 

It is my object in this brief paper, which is of a wholly 
practical kind, to show what supply of higher schools at 
present exists, what number we still need, and what means are 
available for the adequate supply of the national wants. 

In Scotland there are 982 Civil Parishes, including 81 Burghs, 
Of the Burghs there are 21 whose population is under 2000, 
or which in other respects are of such smaU importance that 
they may be classed among rural parishes, and treated for 
educational purposes as rural. 

If to the 60 Burghs which remain, after deducting these 
21, we add .31 "Towns" not burghs, but having more than 
2000 inhabitants, we shall have a pretty complete list of all 
the places in which High schools should be established — in 
all 91 localities. 

It is as impracticable as it would be unnecessary to have 
schools of the first rank, such as the High School of Edin- 
burgh, in all these places. There are, however, 13 towns, 
which, either because of their population or their educational 
histoiy, or for both reasons combined, ought, it seems to me, to 
have schools of the first rank. These are: — Aberdeen, Ayr, 
Dumfries, Dundee, Edinburgh. Elgin, Glasgow, Greenock, Inver- 
ness. Irvine, Paisley, Perth, Stirling. 

Now it so happens that High schools in these towns already 
exist, and that the existing endowments and fees are such that 
the judicious expenditure of an additional income of £1000 a 
year, and such an interpretation of the 64th section of the 
Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 as would enable school 
boards to rate for the erection and maintenance of buildings, 
would sufBce to place all of them on a perfectly satiafactory 
footing. 
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There would then remain 78 burghs and towns to be provided 
with High schools of the second and third rank. These I wou]d 
enumerate as follows : — 



Royal and Parliamentary Bv/rghs. 



Airdrie, 






Kirkcaldy, 




Annan, 






Kirkcudbright, . 




Arbroath, . 






Kirkwall, . 




Banff; 






Lanark, 




Brechin, 






Leith, 




Burntisland, 






Linlithgow, 




Campbeltown, , 






Montrose, . 




Cullen, 






M ttsselburgh. 




Cupar, 






Nairn, 




Dingwall, . 






Oban, 




I>umbarton, 






Peebles, 




Dunbar, 






Peterhead, . 




Dunfermline, 






Port-Glasgow, , 




Dysart, 






PortobeUo, 




Falkirk, . 






Renfrew . 




Forrea, 






Rothesay, . 




Forfar, 






Rutherglen, 










Selkirk, 




Haddington, 






Stranraer, . 




Hamilton, . 






St. Andrews, 




Hawick, 






Tain, . 




luTerurie, . 






Wick, 




Jedburgh, . 






Wigtown, . 




Kilmarnock, 




Other Tovms. 


Aberfeldy, . 


Girvan, 


Alloa, 






Helensburgh, 




Ardroflsan, . 






Keith, 




Barrhead, . 






Kelso, 




Bathgate, . 






Kingussie, . 




Beith, 






Kinross, 




Blairgowrie, 






Kirkintilloch, 




Caatle-Douglaa, 






Lerwick, 




Coatbridge, 






Motherwell, 




Coupar-Angus, 






Newton-Stewart, 




Dalbeattie, 






Pitlochrie, . 




Dalkeith, . 






Saltcoats, . 




Dairy, 






Stonehaven, 




Dunoon, 






Thurso, 




Dunae, 






Wishaw, . 




Fraserburgh, 











Now, without going into unnecessary detail, I may say gene- 
rally that in all these towns, with about a dozen exceptions, 
there already exists a High school of the second or third rank ; 
or there is the germ of such a High school now at this 
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moment in actual operation. About half of the whole too 
already possess endowments of greater or less amount. 

What now, it may be asked^ do we precisely mean by a 
High school of the third or lowest rank ? We mean nothing 
but an upper department of a Public school, which begins its 
special work where the elementary department proper stops, 
that is, at the age of eleven, and carries the pupils as far as the 
three years' curriculum examination of the Universities. The 
sixth standard in a Scottish Public school is in point of fact 
already engaged in upper school work. The «ame kind of man 
who now is at the head of a good Public elementary school, 
provided he be a graduate, is competent for the additional duty 
of the upper department ; and all that is wanted is the prom- 
sion of such asnstance in the lower department as will set him 
free for the higher work while retaining his supervision of the 
lower. Call a portion of the existing school "the Upper 
school," set apart a room or two according to the number of 
pupils for it, give the master an additional £30 a year and the 
fees of the upper school, and provide an additional female 
assistant at £70, so as to liberate him for the higher instruc- 
tion, and you immediately have at the low cost of £100 a year 
a High school of the third rank. 

The practical question now is. In how many of the localities 
which we have named will schools of this third rank suffice ? 
An important question, because all such schools are already re- 
cognised by the Education Department for grants, and are charge-- 
oMe on the rates. The money difficulty accordingly is no difficulty 
with regard to them. The best types of this kind of school known 
to me are Huntly, Keith, Kingussie, and Inverurie. If we examine 
the list of localities given above, I think it will be found that 
there are about 25 of the 78 which might be well worked on 
this principle, and many of which are already so worked. One 
cannot, however, be quite exact in estimating the number of 
places which can be thus supplied with the higher instruction 
at the expense of the State and the Parliamentary Grants. More 
depends on the character than on the number of the population. 
But it will be found that the above estimate is very nearly 
correct. There would thus remain only 63 localities to be pro- 
vided with schools of the second rank. 

The next question of interest is this : How many of these re- 
maining 53 more important stations are already adequately 
provided with endowments, and require only a slight change of 
organisation to be converted into good High schools of the second 
rank. By a High school of the second rank I mean a high-class 
school of the kind described in the Education (Scotland) Act, but 
which does not profess to carry its pupils further than the three 
years' curriculum examination of the Universities. I find that 
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there are six such High schools, viz,, Banff, St. Andi'ewB, Cupar, 
Newton- Stew art, Beith (not yet constituted), and Tain. 

No doubt more money is needed by all these Institutions, 
but they already have endowmenta which enable them to 
organise a good secondary curricnlum. 

Of the remaining 47 localities, I find that while nearly all 
are aiming at secondary instruction, 20 are ah-eady partially 
endowed for this object, while 27 have no endowments. 

Money then is wanted in Scotland to provide endowment for 2 7 
tekools, and to compteU lite endovmient of 20 others. This (allowing 
for a few inaccuracies) is all the work which this Association has 
to do, or to get done, and, along with lliis, the proper organisa- 
tion of the schools which may be thus instituted or revived. 

The chief object I have had in view in entering into the 
above details is to show that the work to be accomplished in a 
small country like Scotland is not very great, and that we 
already have the materials ready to hand for doing it, that is Ui 
say, institutions already doing the work in some way or other ; 
and, what is of more importance, we have an almost universal 
desire to have the work efficiently done. 

The genei-al result of the organisation which is sketched in 
this paper would be that we should have 



131 
53 



Total, 91 



1 schools of the first rank. 

second rank. 
thii'd rank. 



Where now the money is to come from is a question which 
is not so difBcult to answer as at first sight appears. 

(1.) The schools of the first rank are, as 1 have said, either 
already sufficiently endowed, or have, in their own immediate 
neighbourhood, endowments which an Executive Board could, 
1 believe, with universal concurrence, turn to High school uses. 
There is very little, if any, opposition to the reform of endow- 
ments if it be not proposed to divert or delocalise them. The 
rates should be made available for buildings. 

(2.) We assume that 25 localities are provided for by the 
Act or Code as schools of the third rank, the Code being so 
modified as to encoui^e the higher instruction in these. 

(3.) Six schools of the second rank are already adequately 
endowed, and there remain only 47, of which 20 are already 
partially endowed. Now, I am persuaded that an average annu^ 
payment from some source of £400 a year per school will do the 
whole work, provided the Education Act of 1 872 be so interpreted 
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as to allow retiring allowances and buildings, including a rector's 
house and maintenance of buildings (which properly would 
cover cleaning and heating), to be charged on the rates. The 
total sum needed, then, is £18,800 — ^let us say, to cover all 
possible demands, £20,000 a year — a small sum surely for so 
great a work ! 

Observe, now, that we are not speaking of localities in which 
High schools have to be planted and fostered on the missionary 
principle, but of localities in which there is as strong a desire 
to get as this Association itself could have to give, and in 
which accordingly you may calculate on a large amount of 
public spirit. No one who knows Scotland can doubt, that if 
any pubUc authority went to the localities I have named with 
two-thirds of the siim needed in their hands, the remaining 
third would be locally subscribed either annually or to a capital 
fund. In round numbers, £12,000 a year will draw forth the 
needed additional £8000. 

Whence now is this £12,000 to be drawn? It is after all a 
very small sum. 

There are four possible sources from which it might be 
procured, viz., the Treasury, the public rates, existing endow- 
ments, and public subscriptions and benefactions. 

We need not discuss the question whether Parliament ought 
to make provision for the maintenance of High schools, because 
it certainly would not do this so long as existing endowments 
were not fully turned to use. Any attempt to impose the 
burden on rates would be defeated in Parliament, on the same 
and other grounds. We are thus driven, in the first instance, to 
look to existing endowments and public benefactions. And I 
am confident that an Executive Board could re-orgamse the 
Secondary Education of Scotland from these two sources alone, 
without delocalising foundation money. If it be thought that I 
am too sanguine in my expectations, and that so large a sum 
cannot be got from endowments alone, but that Government 
aid is also needed, there can be little doubt that a small sum 
would suffice. A grant of £4000 a year at most, from the 
Treasury, could, I believe, be so applied, in concurrence with 
existing endowments and local effort, as to accomplish all we 
have in view. 

One admirable result of this would be, that being almost 
independent of State money we should also be independent of 
State control, and check that tendency to the centralisation of 
our whole Educational machinery, which will probably some 
day be found to be prolific of as many evils of one kind as it 
remedies of another kind. 
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It may have been noticed by some that I have not mentioned 
tbose Educational foundationB and proprietary schools which 
are now giving Secondarj' Education in towns. I have omitted 
them puvposely. I regard these aa supplementary to an 
organised national system, and indeed indispensable to its life 
and vigour. 

Certain Educational foundations in country districts to which 
those parents may send their children who desire for them a 
countiy upbringing, are also a necessary aupplement to a national 
system. But this Scotland, fortunately, already possesses. A 
few judicious reforms by an executive body fin some of the cases 
no reform is needed) would give the following excellent country 
High schools — Hutton Hall and Wallace Hall, Dumfriesshire ; 
Dollar Academy ; Morison'a Institution, Crieff; the Milne Insti- 
tution, Fochabers ; not to speak of Glen Almond (which is en- 
dowed, however, only in respect of ita buildings). There are 
besides numerous private establishments. These are enough for 
the present. Scotland has nothing to do here save to improve 
what already exists. 

I have now shown the nature of the existing provision for 
Secondary Instruction — what is still needed, and how it may 
be provided. I hope I have also shown that the work is not 
encumbered with such difficulties as might deter from action, 
but only with such as should incite to hopefid effort. 

Mr. Hutchison, Glasgow High School, followed with a 
paper on " State Endowments for High Schools ; " — 

That the want of money is one of the main difficulties under 
which the higher education in Scotland labours may he allowed 
to go without proof The framers of the Education Act were 
■weU aware of it ; at the same time, they declined to provide for 
the higher education pecuniarily. Lord Young, on introducing 
his biU, said : " It is not in accordance with the views of this 
House to give imperial money or to authorise local taxation in 
order to provide for higher class education, and therefore 1 can 
only provide for the higher education otherwise than pecu- 
niarily." The money that M-as admitted to be necessary was 
expected to come from private sources. The higher class 
schools, like the Universities, were to have large sums gifted or 
bequeathed to them. Kot very long time certainly has elapsed 
Bince the passing of the Act to test the extent to which this 
expectation is likely to be realised ; but the very limited extent 
\a which it has as yet been realised does not augur well for the 
future. These schools, indeed, have been conspicuous by their 
absence from several bequests in which, considering the tastes 
and public spirit of the testators, we might have expected them 
to have a place. The testators referred to had good ground for 
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3. That opportunities for preparing for the entrance exami- 
nation be placed within reach of all classes of the community. 
What is known as Mr. Whitelaw's plan for securing this has 
the merit of simplicity ; but it has been pronounced impracti- 
cable by all who have seriously considered it. It would cer- 
tainly be better, and probably even more economically, secured 
by the more thorough development and organisation of our 
secondary school system as provided for in the Education Act 
One point to observe in connection with Mr. Whitelaw's pro- 
posal is his willingness to allow rates and grants to any extent 
for the higher education, provided that sufScient guarantees are 
afforded for the thoroughness of the work done, and that greater 
control than at present is given to school boards over the fees 
in higher class schools. The rates and grants that Mr. White- 
law would allow to the carrying out of his scheme might be 
applied on stringent but reasonable conditions to the develop- 
ment of the higher class school system as contemplated in the 
Act. In Prussia as much money comes to the higher class 
schools from rates and grants together as from fees. 

4. An authoritative code should be prepared for the higher 
class schools. A glance at the table in the Beport of the 
Endowed Schools Commission showing the number of pupils in 
the most advanced classes of the secondary schools of Scotland 
gives convincing proof, if such proof were necessary, that in 
many parts of Scotland very hazy ideas prevail of what a 
course of really high instruction should be; and besides, a 
great many wealthy people are under the impression that, 
because they are paying high fees, their sons, in private schools, 
are receiving a high class education, while they may be receiv- 
ing a very ordinary education indeed under certain social con- 
ditions. The objections to a code are not, in my opinion, 
insupemble. The difficulty regarding over-centralisation I do 
not under-estimate ; but centralisation has been of such un- 
questioned advantage in elementary education, that, in consider- 
ing the propriety of employing it in our higher education, its 
certain advantages should be set against its only remotely pro- 
bable risks. As to the alleged levelling tendencies of our 
present Code, they come very much to this, that the instruction 
given is much more general and thorough than it was before. 
This, at least, I should be inclined to say is one result of the 
very mild Code hitherto applied to the higher class schools in 
their annual examination. Instead of consisting of large classes, 
it is, under the new arrangements regarding fees and annual 
examination, the interest of every school to have classes of 
manageable size thoroughly manned and thoroughly taught. 

6. Bursaries should be provided to take pupils from the 
elementary to the higher class schools, or to enable pupils to 
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of 9d. a week and the line between elementary and highe 
schools are passed. 

But Government has a peculiar duty towards Scotland in the 
matter of the higher education. To see this, it is only necessary 
tu consider what has heen the effect of imperial legislation on 
education in Scotland. Parliament has given Scotland an 
Education Act, one of whose prime aims is that every child in 
the country shall receive a certain amount of instruction ; but 
this aim Government seems to make attainable only on condi- 
tions that have operated very largely to the expulsion of the 
higher subjects from the common schools. The extent to which 
the instruction in the common schools of the country has 
degenerated, is given in the last Report of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Board, and need not be dwelt upon here. One conse- 
quence of this is, that the tie between the Universities and the 
common schools has been largely severed. This tie, had the 
scheme of the founders of our parochial school system been 
realised, would never have existed ; and its existence could he 
proved to have acted in a direction not elevating to the teach- 
ing of the national Universities. Be this as it may, however, 
my point here is this : that what Government has destroyed, 
Government should see replaced, or something better put in its 
stead, By Government I mean the same thing in both of these 
propositions — Parliament supported by pnbhc opinion. . , . 
The question is thus a people's question, and not one only for 
echoolmaaters and University professors. ... It is really this : 
Are the humbler classes of Scotchmen to be deban'ed from 
enteriag the professions, and to have insuperable barriers put 
in the way of their receiving that traditional education to 
which mainly is attributable their proverbial success in every 
line of life ? or are the Universities to open their gates wider 
than at present, and to lower their teaching still farther in order 
to adapt it to the requirementa of nearly the half of the Scot- 
tish elementary schoob ? 

My proposals are : 

1. That the Universities be left open to all classes of the 
community as heretofore. 

2. That an entrance examination be imposed of a standard 
moderate to begin with, but to be gradually raised as the means 
for preparing for it become diffused throughout the country, 
and as the demand for high education rises. The goal for this 
examination should be the leaving- examination of the public 
higher class schools. Existing schools of tliis class, it siiould 
he observed, have not the accommodation to be found in them 
fully occupied ; and legislative and other effort might profitably 
he directed to the filling of these schools with pupils who wish 
a really high class education. 
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could be done were funda available. He was afraid Mr. Sellar's 
figurea as to the amount required for bursaries might occaaion 
alarm. These things couhl. however, be begun on a small 
scale as well as a large one. He hoped the appeal they had 
made, if it did not bring money to their own fund, would 
lead to local efforts for special schools. He was more san- 
guine about seeing people put their hands in their pocketa to 
give a bursary when connected with a particular school or 
county. 

Mr. Campbell Swinton moved — " That the Executive Com- 
mittee represent to the Education Department the importance 
of taking more effectual means to maintain the standard of 
education in Public Schools, in accordance with the 67th sec- 
tion of the Education (Scotland^ Act." In supporting the 
motion, he remarked that during the discussion in Parliament 
and in the country, while the Education Act was passing, 
neither the opponents nor the friends of the measure were suffi- 
ciently alive to the practical effect it would have, coupled with 
the operation of the Code, on the higher education in the pri- 
mary schools of the country. He was afraid that they would 
soon not have in Scotland a suHicient number of teachers 
qualified to carry on thoae higher branches of education which 
in the old parish schools a boy of talent, of the humblest rank, 
had the opportunity of acquiring. They must take care that 
their schoolinastera did not deteriorate ; that they did not teach 
only what was attended with pecuniary results ; and that some 
modifications were made in the Code so as to enable the higher 
class of instruction to be given in the public schools. This 
matter would require to be pressed upon the school boards, as 
no class in the country had so deep an interest in the question 
as the mass of the people by whom these boards were elected. 
At any rate, it was a matter that ought without delay to be 
pressed upon the Education Department. Of course, the im- 
provement and extension of Secondary Schools was one of the 
main objects for which this Association must contend. But 
there must always be cases and districts of country where, if an 
education suitable to prepare a boy for the University is to be 
obtained at all, it must be obtained in a primary school. It 
had lately been very strongly pressed on his attention, by one 
of the ablest of our country schoolmasters, that if all our energies 
were devoted to the support of secondary schools, a deadening 
infiuence would be exerted over many excellent schools in 
rural districts, while the establishment in some of these schools 
of bursaries of a comparatively trifling amount would enable the 
more promising pupils to obtain there the higher education 
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which they could not afford to seek at a distance from home. 
He )iad been much struck with this suggestion, as one by the 
adoption of wliich an immense amount of good could be done 
at a very trifliug expense. 

Professor Lindsay of Glasgow seconded the motion. They 
must not look merely to the secondary schools for the teaching 
of higher branches, but to those public schools scattered over 
the country, which in many cases were the nurseriea for the 
men who went up to the Universities. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

Professor Black thereafter moved — " That it is desirable that 
the Universities should provide a curriculum for teachera, and 
that the Executive Committee represent this to the Education 
Department" In commending his motion, the Professor said 
that although the Education Act professed a desire for the main- 
tenance of the high standard of educationhitherto existing in the 
Parish Schools, nothing effectual had been done by the Depart- 
ment to carry out that intention. On this point his motion had 
a direct and most important bearing. He hoped it was unneces- 
sary in that meeting to dwell on the reasons which rendered it 
desirable that as many of their teachers as possible, even in the 
Elementary Schools, should be drawn from the Universities. 
That had ever been the feeling of educationists in Scotknd. 
There was perhaps no single point in which they were so com- 
pletely at one. Especially was this necessary in the interests of 
Secondary education. He did not despise, or wish to disparage, 
any of the proposals that had been made for the promotion of 
that great cause. There was room for every variety of effort, 
every kind of machinery, that tended towards the end in view. 
Yet he believed that on the training of the general body of 
teachers the resnlt would be found ultimately to depend. It 
was a mistake to draw too hard and fast a line between Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools, If once they give np the idea 
which had taken so deep root in this country, and had been 
(not without some drawbacks) the peculiar glory of their educa- 
tional system, of a living connection and open passage between 
the Elementary Schools and the Universities, they might depend 
upon it that no multiplication of higher schools at necessarily 
wide distances from one another, no founding of school 
bursaries, no entrance test at the University doors, would ever 
compensate for the loss. It was a precious and indeed funda- 
mental principle of their system, that the Elementary Schools 
and the Universities, even if they could not shake hands, 
should at least hold out fingers to each other. Nothing would 
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tend moie powerfully to sever this connection than the practical 
exclusion of University men from the office of teacher in Ele- 
mentary Schoola Yet such seemed to be the aim of the 
present regulations. It was a curious anomaly — ^he hardly 
knew whether to call it ludicrous or scandalous — that a Uni- 
versity degree, even with honours, was not recognised by the 
Department as equal to a Government certificate — ^that, for 
example, the distinguished Professors, and even Principals, 
whom they had that day had the pleasure of hearing, should be 
held unqualified to be appointed to a Parish School. But, 
while maintaining that an M.A. degree should be accepted as 
equivalent, as far as regards scholarship, to a Government cer- 
tificate. to which it was in truth very far superior, he was pre- 
pared to go much further, and to claim the recogmtion, in the 
same way, of another degree or diploma, to be granted by the 
Universities on a less extensive curriculum. Whether the 
Universities were to revive the old degree of B.A. would depend 
on the decision of the Boyal Commission ; but, in any case, 
they had been two or three years ago, and he believed were 
still, prepared to give a diploma foun(kd on a two years' course, 
and to include in that course inatruction in the theory and 
practice of teaching. He would therefore move that the 
Association represent to the Department the desirability of 
sanctioning such a curriculum. 

Professor Hodgson seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The President, Sir Edward Colebrooke, was re-elected ; as 
were also the Earl of Elgin and Mr. Campbell Swinton, Vice- 
Presidents ; and the members of the Executive Committee, with 
the addition of Sir John Don Wauchope and Professor Maclagan. 

On the motion of Professor Hodgson, seconded by Mr. 
Donald Crawford, Advocate, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated after a five hours' 
sederunt. 
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This Association is formed with a view to remedy the de- 
ficiences in Secondary Education in Scotland. These deficiencies 
have been specially pointed out in the Reports of succeaaive 
Boyal Comraiasions recently published, and in the Report of 
the Board of Education presented to Parliament last Session. 

While provision has been made for Primary Education by 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, and while the four Uni- 
versities have largely developed their means of instruction, the 
Secondary Schools, which form a link intermediate between the 
Public Primary Schools and the Universities, are, with some 
exceptions, in an unsatisfactory state as regards both resources 
and curricula of study, while at the same time there is a growing 
tendency to neglect the higher instruction in the Public Primary 
Schools themselves. 

The object of this Association ia to extend and improve the 
Secondary Education of Scotland, ao as to secure the benefits of 
higher instruction to all classes of tbe community. 
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This object will be best attained, on the one hand, by pro- 
moting liigher instruction in Public Schools so far as practicable ; 
and, on the other, by carrying out more effectually than baa yet 
been done the scheme jiropoaed by John Knox for the estab- 
lishment of Secondary Schools or " Colleges" between the Pai-ish 
Schools and the Universities. 

The principal deficiencies in the existing sy8t«m are due to 
three causes : — 

1, The inadequacy of the ordinary Public Schools, as at pre- 
sent constituted, to meet the requirements of the countiy in the 
department of Secondary Education ; the want of a sufBcient 
number of efficient Secondary Schools ; and the existing rela- 
tions between the Schools and the Universities. 

2, The want of adequate funds to meet the educational re- 
quirements of Secondaiy or Higher Class Schools; to provide 
sufBcient salaries and retiring allowauces for the Teachers ; and 
to maintain the School Buildings. 

3, The want of provision whereby the poorer classes of 
scholars, who have shown ability and promise in Primary 
Schools, may be assisted to prosecute their studies in Secondary 
Schools and in the Universities. 

This Association aims at remedying these deficiencies by the 
following means : — 

\st. By encouraging the appointment of Teachers competent 
to teach the higher branches of Education in important Public 
Primary Schools, situated in localities at a distance from a 
" Higher-class Public School," and by pressing on the Educa- 
tion Department the importance of making such regulations in 
the "Scotch Code" as will promote the higher instruction in 
Public Schools. 

2rf, By encouraging the establishment of Higher Public 
Schools in those centres of population in which such Schools 
may be deemed desirable, due regard being had to the necessity 
of adequate provision being made in the locality for Primary 
Education. 

3d, By obtaining a higher Standard of Education among the 
Students who pass from the Schools to the Universities. 

The Association would specially direct its attention to the 
importance of making provision in the Secondary Scliools and 
the Universities for the poorer class of promising Scholars, 
whereby, by means of Bursaries or Scholarships open to com- 
petition, the successful Competitors would be enabled to meet 
their richer schoolfellows and fellow-students upon equal 
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terms. This would revive a custom which produced sucli im- 
portant results iu Scottish Education, when a large number of 
parishes in Scotland supported selected Students at the Univer- 
sities. In order to cftrty out this object, it is proposed to raise 
a special Bursary Fund. Surplus Subscriptions, alter defraying 
expenses, will be applied to this purpose. 

The Association would direct attention to the fact that, 
while the total amount of Endowment available for the Public 
[ Secondary Schools recognised under the Education Act is less 
f than £1000 per annum, the total amount of Endowment in 
Scotland (exclusive of University Funds), the greater part of 
which is available for the purposes of Education, amounts to 
nearly fl 76,000 per annum. A considerable proportion of this 
sum is concentrated in Edinburgh. 

The Association aims at encouraging and assisting the Trus- 
tees and Governors of these Scottish Endowments to utilise 
and apply them so that tliey may be made more available for 
the purposes of Secondary Eilucation than they are at present. 

With this view the Association would press upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of legislation to improve the Endowed In- 
stitutions in Scotland, and to further the promotion of schemes 
for the best application and administration of Educational 
Endowments. 

The Association would also hope to be of service to those 
Trustees or Governors who are desirous of making alterations 
in the Institutions under their charge, by assisting them 111 
the preparation of schemes, or otherwise as occasion may 

The Association would further desire to serve as a medium 
through which private benefactors, who may wish to render 
service to the cause of higher education, may convey donations 
or bequests. 

While these are the chief objects which the Association is 
desirous to promote, many matters of collateral interest would 
necessarily come up for consideration from time to time. 
Among these may be mentioned — (1.) The question of obtain- 
ing aid from pubJac money, i.t. money raised by taxes or rates, 
for Secondary and University Education. (2.) The question 
of obtaining increased Parliamentary grants for higher subjects 
in I*ublic Schools. (3.) The question of the proper position 
of science teaching in Public Schools. (4.) The questions em- 
braced by the subject of Technical Education, and the like. 
As these are points upon which diil'erences of opinion exist, 
the Association will treat them as " open questions " until 
public opinion becomes matured in regard to them. 
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